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Editorial Comment 


Excuses Won’t Win the War 


“6 HE war lets loose an awful lot of 
bad habits,” writes the general secre- 
tary of the National Association of 

Local Government Officers in England to a 
friend in America. ‘The blackout is not 
confined to obliterating light after sunset; it 
eclipses moral standards and gives a kind of 
legitimacy to those who want to evade their 
responsibilities.” 

We wish we could brag to our British 
friends that local officials in the United 
States are not guilty of this offense. But the 
plain truth is that we appear to have our 
share of “war wailers” who are already adept 
at making these facile excuses for their 
shortcomings or failures. 

This does not apply to all or even to a 
majority of our local officials, of course. 
Most of them are meeting the challenge of 
the war by working harder, by thinking 
faster, and by applying their ingenuity to 
the solution of new problems rather than to 
the invention of excuses. In fact it has been 
our observation that those officials who are 
bearing the heaviest war burdens, and who 
therefore might be excused for lowering their 
standards, are not the ones who are “crying 
uncle.” But there is an annoying minority 
of weaklings who, although lacking such 
justification, are still chanting the standard 
refrain: ‘‘We’re very sorry, but on account 
of the war we are unable.... ” 

The most disturbing thing about this 
minority is that it is not concentrated in a 
few individuals, but rather is latent in each 
of us. If we are candid with ourselves, most 
of us will confess that we have occasionally 
yielded to the temptation to fall back on this 
war excuse to cover our own shortcomings. 
The cure for this weakness, therefore, is not 
to point the finger of righteous indignation 
at others who have sidestepped their re- 
sponsibilities, but rather to confess our own 
weaknesses and to make sure that they do 
not become habits. As a stimulus and guide 
to such self-criticism and discipline by local 
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officials, we should like to suggest a few 
municipal sins for which the war is no excuse. 

The war is no excuse for careless planning. 
There are some who protest that “things are 
moving so fast”’ that it is impossible to make 
or adhere to careful plans. Nonsense! There 
never was a greater need for more and better 
planning than now exists. Plans need to be 
more flexible, to be sure, and plans must be 
more frequently adjusted or revised, but 
these are arguments for, not against, plan- 
ning. This despair over the difficulties of 
planning in wartime is due in part to two 
fallacies or misconceptions of planning that 
have long prevailed in municipal circles. The 
first fallacy is that planning is merely a sys- 
tematic contemplation of future utopias, and 
that it has little relation to what must be 
done today and tomorrow. The second, and 
related, misconception is the notion that a 
plan is a static thing and that the planning 
process is terminated when a plan has been 
drafted. The war has merely emphasized 
what should have been realized long before 
—that planning is simply being prepared, 
and that the modification and adjustment of 
plans is as much a part of planning as the 
drafting of the original plan. 

Let it be clearly understood that when we 
speak of planning we are not referring only 
to master plans or long-range programs. 
Planning also includes budgeting. The war 
has produced chaos in those cities where 
budgeting has consisted largely of copying 
the estimates of the previous year, but in 
those cities where budgeting has been a 
process of critical reappraisal of old pro- 
grams as well as of new proposals, there is 
nothing new in wartime budgeting. The job 
is harder, and for this very reason it is more 
necessary than ever. 

Planning also includes day-to-day schedul- 
ing of activities. Those officials who are com- 
plaining the loudest that they are “too busy 
to plan” are, for the most part, the ones who 
have never learned to plan their time. The 
real time-consumer is not planning but un- 
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planned, unscheduled activities. It takes 
much less time to adjust a plan or a policy 
or a schedule than it does to grapple with 
each new problem or development on a 
catch-as-catch-can basis. 

The war is no excuse for abandoning the 
merit principle in personnel administration. 
There is no denying that qualified persons 
are harder to find and harder to keep, but 
this does not mean that a city should be 
content with second- or third-rate employees. 
The trouble is that during a decade of de- 
pression our cities have been enjoying a 
“buyer’s market” in the personnel field, for 
there have been more good men than good 
jobs. But now the picture has changed, and 
the city that wants good men must take the 
initiative in finding them. In other words, 
our cities must substitute positive recruit- 
ment for passive hiring. Especially is there 
a need for extending the scope of the search 
for good men. The shortsightedness of local 
residence restrictions has long handicapped 
the progress of municipal administration. 
The city that insists on maintaining these 
restrictions during the war is inviting a 
justly deserved collapse of public services. 

Recruiting is only one side of the wartime 
personnel problem; the other side is training. 
If you must get along with fewer men, train 
the ones you have to do more and better 
work. If you can’t get new employees with 
the desired experience or training, take the 
keenest of the applicants and train them 
yourself. If you can’t afford to lose your 
key men, do the best you can to train an 
understudy for each “indispensable” man. 

The war is no excuse for slipshod admin- 
istrative methods. To the many familiar 
excuses for failure to modernize antiquated 
procedures or to streamline unwieldy organ- 
izations, there has now been added the objec- 
tion that “things are too upset and the fu- 
ture too uncertain.” This is the most absurd 
excuse of all. There was never a better time 
to reorganize or to modernize. Organiza- 
tions must be changed in most cities because 
of new problems or because of personnel 
changes, so why not take this opportunity 
to remove the anachronisms from crganiza- 
tions that have “just growed” and replace 
them with an organization that is designed 
to meet present-day demands? Now that 
reduced personnel and demands for speedier 


action have exposed the clumsiness of time- 
worn procedures and red tape, why not cap- 
italize on this rare opportunity to clean the 
cobwebs from administrative procedures? 
We have yet to find a city where there are 
not at least a few procedural antiques that 
could profitably be replaced with savings 
in time or money. 

The war is no excuse for laxness in fiscal 
affairs. Revenues may be increasingly hard 
to find, but this is no excuse for an escape 
through the back door of deficit financing. 
Now is the time for retiring debt, not for 
building it up. Urban taxpayers are feeling 
the pressure of federal taxes, but this does 
not mean that local tax rates should be cut 
or that tax collection efforts should be re- 
laxed. On the contrary, our federal fiscal 
authorities have consistently pointed out 
that for cities to ease up on tax collection 
would seriously hinder the federal govern- 
ment’s efforts to control inflation. Priorities 
regulations make it impossible for cities to 
purchase many materials, but this is no rea- 
son for uncritical or unsystematic purchas- 
ing. Specifications may have to be changed, 
but specifications are still necessary—more 
so than ever. And the existence of a national 
emergency should not be accepted as an ex- 
cuse for general abuse of “emergency” pur- 
chases. 

The war is no excuse for failure to keep 
abreast of recent developments in municipal 
administration. The administrator who is 
“too busy” to keep in touch with what 
others are doing is simply digging himself 
deeper into the hole he is in. He is forgetting 
that his fellow administrators in other cities 
are facing similar problems, and he is over- 
looking the probability that some of them 
will discover better solutions to their com- 
mon problems than he will discover by him- 
self. If each city tries to win its own little 
war without helping and being helped by its 
neighbors, the chances are that we will all 
lose. 

This is by no means a complete catalogue 
of the weaknesses or failures for which the 
war may be offered as an excuse, but it 
shculd serve as a starting point for any local 
official who wants to avoid the label of 
“defeatist” on the home front. The going is 
tough, and it is sure to be tougher, but ex- 
cuses won’t win the war. 
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Our Communities After the War 


By LUTHER GULICK* 


Director, Institute of Public Administration, New York 
Consultant, National Resources Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 


Address delivered before the tenth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Housing Officials, in Baltimore, on May 13, 1942. 


HEN we take a long look into the 
future to see what things may look 

like in the period after the war, it 

seems to me that there are three areas that 
we want to survey. One is the people, the 
American people; the second is the economy, 
the way in which we are working; and the 
third is the equipment, the machinery and 
the tools with which we have to operate. 
Let us look first at the people. When 
this war is over, the American people are 
going to be tired. They are going to be 
tough. They are going to be very confident. 
When victory comes, they are going to have 
the feeling that the American people can do 
anything they set their minds on and get 
organized to do. They are going to be inter- 
national-minded as never before. That little 
straw in the wind, the resolution of the 
Republican National Committee in Chicago 
the other day, is an illustration of this. The 
American people right through the Middle 
West, as well as on the eastern and western 
seabuards, and through the South, are going 
to be internationally minded. They are go- 
ing to be footloose—readcy to shift about. 
They are going to be air-minded as never 
before in human history, because our great- 
est contribution will be in the air. They are 
going to be action-minded. The American 
people from this point on are going to be 
led by men of action. They are going to be 
accustomed to reaching decisions very quick- 
ly, making necessary compromises promptly, 


*Epiror’s Note: Mr. Gulick was a member of 
the President's Committee on Administrative 
Management; has served as consultant to the 
Treasury Department and to the Secretary of 
War; and recently was appointed chief of the 
Office of Organizational Planning of the War 
Production Board. He spent some time in Eng- 
land in 1941 studying the effect of the war on 
local government and postwar plans. 


and working cocperatively. And they are 
going to be hungry. 

We are probably not going to be hungry, 
as so many other peoples are going to be, for 
the ordinary necessary foods. But we shall 
be hungry for many of the special things: 
for checolate, for tea, for many types of 
drinks and seasonings. We shall be hungry 
for things other than food. We shall be 
hungry for automobiles and tires and gaso- 
line. Perhaps I should say thirsty for gaso- 
line. We shall be hungry for clothes. We 
shall be hungry for washing machines, for 
radios. We shall be hungry for variety. We 
shall be hungry for scratch pads and pencils. 
Unless this war turns out to be merely child’s 
play and is ended on the plains of Russia in 
the next six months, we are going to be hun- 
gry in this country for many things, and 
we are going to demand that they be pro- 
duced for us. 

In the next place, what is our economy 
going to look like when the war ends? We 
are going to have an extraordinarily high 
national income, because we will have an 
extraordinarily high number of men and 
women working hard in great factories turn- 
ing out articles in quantities that have never 
been matched on a per capita basis or on a 
national basis in any prior economy. The 
amount of money paid to individuals for 
farm produce and for wages, and for raw 
materials, will be beyond the estimates thus 
far made by any of our economists. It is 
a strange thing. We think of our economists 
as men who have been great dreamers, who 
have suggested that the national economy 
would rise to one hundred billion dollars, to 
110 billion, to 115 billion. They have al- 
ways been ten billion ahead of what any 
rational man would accept as possible, and 
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yet, within a few months, they have all been 
shown to be pessimists with reference to the 
productive capacity of the American econ- 
omy. We have already passed the first stage 
—the $100,000,000,000 mark, and are over- 
taking the second. Within the next three 
years we are going to see many changes in 
techniques, in the interests of increased effi- 
ciency, certain to bring about an even higher 
income. 

Individual earnings will rise. So will 
prices, perhaps greatly, if our courage is not 
sufficient and our democratic mechanisms 
are not sufficiently prompt to deal with the 
problem. We shall be accustomed to pay- 
ing high taxes, and we will be adjusted to 
their payment. We shall have a very high 
naticnal debt; if the war runs three or four 
years we may easily have a national debt 
of two hundred billion dollars. But every 
dollar of that debt will be held in the United 
States, so that every dollar of that two hun- 
dred billion dollars will be in the pockets of 
individuals in the United States; and thus, 
looked at in one way, we shall be unprece- 
dentedly wealthy in the United States. This 
is a paradox which requires further dis- 
cussion at another time. 

The most startling changes in our econ- 
omy will be along two lines. One is large- 
scale industrialization; and the other is the 
employment of women. We shall be indus- 
trialized because war production is mass pro- 
duction; and efficient mass production of 
articles, largely in the metal industries, re- 
quires industrialization, and industrialization 
of a particular sort, mass industrialization. 
We shall see, in this next period, the most 
extraordinary shift of our economy from 
small employers and small establishments to 
large-scale establishments and large unitary 
managements. We may call it subcontract- 
ing, we may call it a technique for bringing 
in the smaller business man, but the thing 
that will happen will be the expansion of 
large-scale management, and the creation 
of great industrial enterprises that run be- 
yond the enterprises that we have had in 
the past, with the exception of the motor, 
transport, communications industries, and a 
very few others. And, as a corollary to this, 
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there will be a great decrease in the dis- 
tributive trades, and a great lessening in the 
effort in salesmanship, retail distribution, 
advertising, and things of that sort. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


The second great change I mentioned will 
be in the employment of women. I have just 
come back from a field trip made on behalf 
of the War Department to examine certain 
production problems. And while it wasn’t 
my job to look at the machines in operation, 
the managers of the American industries 
are so thrilled with the opportunity they are 
having for the first time in their lives to 
manufacture “all out” that they can’t resist 
taking anyone who comes to see them out 
through the plants to see the wonderful de- 
velopments—the machines clicking 24 hours 
a day, the workmen throwing their souls 
into the work and themselves developing 
little devices here and there, inventions 
which have immensely speeded up the proc- 
ess of war production. I couldn’t resist go- 
ing out to look at some of these gorgeous, 
thrilling exhibitions of the capacity of men 
to produce when they have one objective 
and one alone and that: production. 

Just as a sideline, I asked some of these 
men who are working miracles in production 
how the thing worked out from the financial 
side, and they looked blank, and said, 
“Well, you know, we aren’t worried about 
that at all. But man, you ought to see this 
development, this improvement we _ have 
made over in this section of the factory, 
where we are not turning out 800 units per 
hour as we did a month ago, but 1,200, and 
soon we'll up that to 1,500 and the person 
who got that idea was that little girl over 
there, and everybody is coming to see it.” 
That kind of production is sweeping through 
the war industries of America in a way that 
is releasing energies which we have always 
said were there, but which we have not 
heretofore, in many areas, found the key 
to unlock. 

And in all these factories what do you 
see? Women, women, women. In some fac- 
tories where only men used to work, 51 
per cent are women, many of them college 
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girls; many girls just out of high school; 
some mothers with young children. One 
hard-boiled employer turned to me and said, 
“Don’t you think it would be a good idea to 
put up a nursery here so that we wouldn't 
have so much work time lost by women with 
children?” and I said, “Yes, 
they have done it in England.” 

So the women are coming 
into industry. They are in- 
spectors, they are running the 
machines. As a matter of fact, 
the accuracy required in the 
modern machine and in modern 
production is an accuracy that 
is not dependent on _ brute 
strength. Modern machines, 
which do the most difficult jobs 
on things of tremendous bulk 
and weight, are actuated by 
hydraulic drives, by electrical 
adjustments, all of which can 
be manipulated by the least 
turn of the hand on a small instrument 
board. The utilization of a human being, 
therefore, does not depend on his strength. 
What you are looking for is delicate co- 
ordination, quickness, the reaction of the 
hand to the eye. There will, therefore, be 
in most areas of industrial production a 
great expansion in the use of the highly 
competent and extremely quick percep- 
tions of women. This change will come 
with a rush because frontline fighting, the 
handling of tanks, the handling of artillery, 
do require brute strength and will call upon 
all the available manpower that we can 
muster. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Now what do we face with respect to 
equipment? The war industries, the tool 
machines, the machine tool manufacturing 
establishments, will reach a peak of develop- 
ment which is beyond belief. It is already 
beyond belief, and it is still going forward. 
The manufacturing equipment for dealing 
with civilian consumption and with our or- 
dinary day-to-day requirements will be 
either dismantled or will be run until it is 
pretty well worn out. The factories of this 
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country will have more square footage under 
glass and steel than ever before in our his- 
tory. These new plants, which will be main- 
tained fully, will be modern, large establish- 
ments. The ones that will be worn out and 
will be allowed to decay will be the small 
shops, the small sheds that are 
not connected with the war 
enterprise. The transportation 
system of the United States 
will be pretty well worn out. 
Rugs, furniture, all electrical 
appliances, paint, varnish, and 
so forth, will need replacement. 

We may even have broken 
window panes in our homes, as 
they do in England today, and 
not only the homes of workers, 
perhaps less in the homes of 
workers than in the homes of 
the middle class. When a boy 
puts a baseball through your 
porch window you may find 
that you can’t secure exactly that size of 
glass to replace it and you will be satisfied 
to board it up for the duration. Stoves, 
cement work, and other things of that sort, 
will all be in the category of things that are 
maintained at a minimum level, not always 
because of lack of material, but because you 
are going to have to do your own painting, 
you are going to have to do your own plumb- 
ing, you are going to have to put in your 
own window panes, before things get to the 
stage of maximum national production for 
war. 

Raw material manufacture will reach a 
point of development far above anything 
that we have had in the past; and this will 
apply to steel, to aluminum, to the new 
metals and alloys, to the substitutes that are 
developed, a large number of which it will 
not be economical for us to continue to pro- 
duce when world trade opens up again. 
Electrical power will be developed to a very 
high point, primarily in connection with war 
enterprise, but equally usable in peace enter- 
prise. 

THE Hovustnc PROBLEM 


Now what about housing? This is some- 
thing that you people are keenly interested 
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in. I shouldn’t try to present anything about 
housing, because you know more about it 
than I do, and because Guy Greer, Charles 
S. Ascher, and others will have something 
specific to say about it here. But this sim- 
ple fact stands out in the postwar picture: 
we shall need millions of homes. We know 
from the 1940 census statistics that we had 
about 37 million dwelling units in the United 
States. We know that we were at that time 
shy at least a million homes. We know that 
we had six millions that were in need of 
repair. We know that we had over three 
million in which there was crowding above 
1.5 persons per room. 

We know that during the war period there 
will be an accumulated shortage of dwellings 
on top of the shortages which existed in 
1940. There will be an accumulated short- 
age due merely to the development of new 
family units of 450,000 to 500,000 for each 
year of the war. There will be, in addition 
to that, because of the wearing out of the 
houses during the period, a shortage which 
may be estimated at about 200,000 units per 
year. So that for every year of the war you 
can say that there will be 650,000 to 700,000 
additional units of shortage to add to the 
figures for 1940 merely to maintain the 
standards of 1940, and those standards we 
know were far from satisfactory. From that 
figure you have to deduct new housing which 
is built up during the war period, which is 
so constructed as to be permanently useful. 
But barracks and trailer camps will not 
change the picture of a tremendous accumu- 
lated shortage of housing. 

Will we be faced by cities which have been 
destroyed by bombing and shellfire? We 
hope not. That is why the nation is pre- 
pared to make tremendous sacrifices during 
the next few years to build up a military 
machine which will be so effective that we 
shall not have to lose terrifically in capital 
resources and in human resources through 
the destruction of our cities. In the rest of 
the world, in Germany, Russia, in all the 
countries of Europe, England, Japan, China, 
there will be extensive destruction of urban 
developments ranging from 10 per cent to 60 
per cent, and in some isolated cases rising to 
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80 per cent. We don’t expect to face that 
here, but we will find that throughout the 
world there will be a great drive for the re. 
building of cities, because most of the great 
cities in most of the countries of the world 
will require complete reconstruction when 
this war is over. It is impossible to believe 
that that process can take place throughout 
the civilized world and not fire the imagina- 
tion in this country and influence our think- 
ing about the rebuilding of our cities. 

If this is the kind of a postwar world that 
we shall face in the United States with refer- 
ence to our people, with reference to the 
working system in which those people are 
embedded, and third, with reference to our 
capital equipment, we come to the question, 
“How are we going to face that world, and 
what part does housing play in the total 
picture?” 

We have two great problems when the war 
ends. One is demobilization, that is, the 
bringing back of the men into peacetime 
life and peacetime work. If we take the last 
figures publicly presented by a responsible 
authority, who stated that approximately 
eight million men would be drawn into the 
services of the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Corps, and the Marines; and if we assume 
that two million men will remain in the 
armed forces, that will still leave six million 
to reestablish in peacetime life. 

In addition, there will be the problem of 
the factories, where it will be necessary to 
taper off the war contracts and direct pro- 
ductive efforts to the manufacture of things 
for peacetime consumption to meet the great 
hunger that will have accumulated, and also 
to supply the necessary materials for the 
restoration of civilized life in other sections 
of the world. I think we all recognize that 
this war doesn’t close with its military phase, 
but it goes into a totally different phase, 
which will require American help in equal 
measure, in lend-lease, in engineering, in 
medicine, in food, and in transportation 
throughout the world, if we are going to see 
achieved the things for which we have gone 
to war: first, our own protection, and second, 
the development of a world in which we can 
live with our system of life. 
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REBUILDING CITIES 


Demobilization and change-over to peace- 
time production is a large problem. But we 
can’t stop with a solution that merely takes 
us back to what we had when the war 
started. I think you will notice that all the 
people who are talking about the postwar 
period are talking about the need for a 
much more satisfactory functioning of our 
economy than we had achieved before the 
war. This is our second great problem—the 
task we laid down when we went to war. 

When you look at the need for housing 
development I think you will see that in 
that area you have one ideal instrument for 
dealing with both of these problems. It is 
very far from being the only instrument, be- 
cause complicated problems require com- 
plicated solutions, but in the period after the 
war, when we need work for tens of thou- 
sands of men who have been in construction, 
when we need work for millions of men who 
have been in industrial production, when we 
need work for millions of men who have been 
in the armed services, the immediate initia- 
tion of a nationwide program to modernize 
shelter can be an extremely useful invest- 
ment of manpower and materials. 

We have come to the conclusion, as a 
result of studies made in many quarters by 
many groups, that the major difficulty in 
our economy in the period up to the begin- 
ning of this war was our inability to secure 
a continuous rate of investment equal to 
the rate of savings. If that is a true analysis 
of the difficulties, then isn’t the development 
of a large investment program in the mod- 
ernization of housing a major method of 
dealing with the permanent question of mak- 
ing our economy function in the postwar 
period? As we look at this problem, it seems 
to me that we must hold three ideas firmly 
in mind. The first is this: that the provision 
of modern shelter, in the modern world, is 
not a problem of charity; it is a problem of 
providing for one of the basic requirements 
of all human beings. Just as truly as in the 
problem of providing education, or water 
supply, or sewers, or health protection, we 
must look on the provision of modern shel- 
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ter as something which must take into ac- 
count the needs of all the people, regardless 
of income status. 

Second, the shelter problem cannot be 
tackled house by house or apartment by 
apartment. That has been one of our great- 
est blunders in the past. The shelter prob- 
lem is a large-scale regional problem and a 
large-scale manufacturing program as well. 
The standards of shelter are contagious. Bad 
housing is contagious, and so is good hous- 
ing contagious; and just as you can’t deal 
with contagious diseases person by person, 
but must deal with them community by com- 
munity and nation by nation, so the prob- 
lems of housing must be dealt with commu- 
nity by community and nation by nation. 

And third, the shelter problem is one cf 
the major and one of the ideal programs for 
counter cyclical investment, that is, for bal- 
ancing the downswing of the economic sys- 
tem. This last point suggests that, in all 
probability, in view of the fact that private 
individuals cannot venture private capital to 
initiate a counter cyclical program, the 
“venture” capital for urban redevelopment 
and for the modernization of housing will 
have to come primarily from all of us as a 
group— and that means through the agency 
of the government; and that the provision 
of an adequate governmental program of 
shelter modernizaticn will open up oppor- 
tunities which will make it safe for private 
individuals also to participate in this field. 
Without that stimulus of a public policy 
which directs a great flow of public “ven- 
ture” capital into promoting a counter 
cyclical program, the private individual is 
in a situation where he cannot function. 

What I have sketched out here represents, 
first, a very broad and somewhat superficial 
examination of where we shall be at the end 
of the war, in terms of our people, in terms 
of our economy, in terms of our equipment, 
and suggests certain things toward which we 
can work, certain rules which can guide us, 
particularly in utilizing shelter moderniza- 
tion as a technique in maintaining employ- 
ment during demobilization and in correcting 
the errors of our economy which had de- 
veloped before the war. 











Management Methods 


X. Training as a Management Function* 


It is the manager’s job to develop his subordinates—to improve their 
performance by improving their knowledge, their attitudes, and their skills. 


T is a truism worth repeating that some 
I kind of training is constantly going on in 

every organization, whether it is recog- 
nized or not. Either by design or by chance, 
employees acquire certain attitudes and work 
habits; they pick up or are taught certain 
skills and methods of operation; and they 
develop a body of information and opinion 
about their jobs and the organization by 
which they are employed. But training that 
is acquired haphazardly seldom produces 
competent workers, and without competent 
workers no amount of management gadgetry 
—procedures, systems, forms, reports, and 
the like—can produce satisfactory results. 
If management is to be effective, therefore, 
it must concern itself with purposeful and 
systematic training of those who do the work. 


THE MANAGER’sS ROLE IN TRAINING 


The ultimate responsibility and authority 
for employee training rests with the city 
manager. This does not mean, of course, 
that the manager personally should do all of 
the training that needs to be done. Except 
in the smallest cities, a large part of the 
actual training can and should be delegated 
to others, but, regardless of the size of the 
city, the manager has a leading role to play 
in the city’s training program. This role is 
a dual one: first, he must train or instruct 
some of his subordinates directly, and, sec- 
ond, he must guide and direct the training 
activities of others. 

Direct Training Responsibilities. First 
among the manager’s direct training respon- 
sibilities is the training of department heads. 
Since he is the immediate supervisor of these 
officials, he is therefore directly responsible 
for their training. No matter how well 


* Eprtor’s Note: This is the tenth and last of 
a series of articles based on a survey by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 





trained they are technically, they have new 
duties to learn when they become depart- 
ment heads. Not only must they learn to 
handle administrative problems within their 
respective departments, but they must be 
trained to work together as a team so that 
there will be unity and coordination within 
the administration as a whole. This is the 
manager’s job. Some of the training methods 
that are appropriate for developing admin- 
istrative personnel have been suggested in 
earlier articles in this series,! and others are 
suggested later in this article. 

Those managers who have administrative 
assistants have another direct training re- 
sponsibility, for the manager is the immedi- 
ate supervisor of such assistants. Even more 
than most employees, the assistant must 
learn by doing and observing, and it is up 
to the manager to plan his assistant’s experi- 
ence so that it will be instructive as well as 
productive.” 

The Management of Training. The man- 
ager can and should delegate most of the 
direct training activities to subordinates, but 
there are at least four things that he needs 
to do himself. 

First, he has a “selling” job to do. The 
greatest obstacle to in-service training has 
been the apathy, and sometimes the open 
hostility or disbelief, of employees, officials, 
legislative bodies, and the public. The task 
of overcoming this active or passive resist- 
ance is big enough to be shared among all 
who join in the “cause,” but the chief admin- 
istrator is the key man in the promotion of 
a training program. 

Second, the manager has the responsibility 


1“TI. The Selection of Department Heads,” 
and “III. The Direction and Control of Activ- 
ities.” 

2 See Emil F. Jarz, “How City Managers Train 
Apprentices,” Pusrttic MANAGEMENT, May, 1939, 
pp. 134-37. 
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of organizing the training program. The 
term “organizing” is used here to mean the 
assignment of training responsibilities among 
his subordinates. In some cases this may 
entail the establishment of one or more 
special training officers or units; in others it 
may consist simply of making it clear to 
every supervisory official that he will be held 
responsible for the systematic training and 
development of his subordinates. 

Third, the manager must formulate, or at 
least review and approve, the policies of the 
administration with respect to training. Some 
of these training policies are discussed later 
in this article. 

Finally, the manager must review and ap- 
praise the training activities of the various 
departments and agencies, just as he reviews 
and approves other activities. He must make 
some attempt to match effort and expense 
against measurable benefits, in order to mod- 
ify and improve future training activities 
and to justify his training policies and pro- 
grams before the council and the public. 

This brief analysis of the relationship be- 
tween management and training should an- 


swer the question of why the manager should’ 


be concerned with training. The following 
discussion of the “what” and the “how” of 
training is based upon the findings of a sur- 
vey of actual training activities in selected 
council-manager cities. 


CURRENT TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


The training programs reported may be 
classified into two general categories—first, 
those “inside” training activities adminis- 
tered by city officials or agencies and, 
second, training programs provided or ad- 
ministered by some “outside” agency or 
individual. 

“Inside” Training. With the exception of 
training for policemen and firemen, the sys- 
tematic training of employees appears to be 
the exception rather than the rule. The most 
common method of training, especially in 
the smaller cities, is still the assignment of 
the new employee to an experienced em- 
ployee who acts as a sort of training officer. 
This elementary training technique can be 
very effective or it can be almost a total loss. 


Its virtue lies in its simplicity and in its 
adaptability to the individual training needs 
of the new employee. Its weaknesses are that 
the “trainer” is often none too well trained 
himself, that he is usually not skilled as a 
teacher, and that there is seldom any careful 
planning of what is to be taught or any care- 
ful follow-up on the effectiveness of the 
teaching. 

Some formalized “inside” instruction is 
provided by a number of the reporting cities 
for certain of their employees, notably in the 
police and fire departments. Even in these 
departments, however, primary attention is 
given to the training of new recruits. Some 
follow-up courses are provided for more ex- 
perienced police and fire officers, but these 
are not aS common as recruit courses. A 
number of other more or less formal courses 
for employees of other departments were re- 
ported by one or more cities. Among these 
were courses in automobile maintenance, 
safety, recreation leadership, food inspection, 
and water and sewage plant operation. 

“Outside” Training. No city could afford 
to provide by itself all of the various training 
courses and facilities needed by its employ- 
ees, and in the smaller cities most of the 
formal training is provided by outside agen- 
cies. A variety of outside agencies were 
reported — including local schools and col- 
leges, correspondence schools, state leagues 
of municipalities, state boards of vocational 
education, professional organizations of city 
officials, and state and federal departments 
and agencies. 

Where a college or university is located in 
or near the city, a number of training ar- 
rangements have been made. In a few cases 
the university provides special training 
courses for city employees. In most cases, 
however, city employees simply enroll for 
courses in the university’s regular curricu- 
lum, and in this case it is often necessary to 
provide for special leave for the employee. 

Short courses or institutes are provided by 
several state leagues of municipalities in such 
subjects as water works operation, fire fight- 
ing, accounting, and assessing. 

In some states there are state police and 
fire colleges to which cities may send their 
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recruits for an intensive course of training. 
Other state agencies, such as health or high- 
way departments, sometimes provide regular 
or special training courses for city officials. 
State boards of vocational education in a few 
states have assigned specialized instructors 
or training consultants to assist in local 
training programs. 

Likewise federal agencies have recently 
entered into the local training picture. A 
number of cities have sent one or more police 
officers to the police training school oper- 
ated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in Washington, D. C., and the FBI has also 
conducted a number of local and regional 
short courses for city police officers. The 
United States Office of Education, under the 
terms of the George-Deen Act, has provided 
financial aid and technical advice to local 
training activities, usually through the state 
boards of vocational education. 

Correspondence courses in ten different 
fields of municipal administration are avail- 
able through the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration, and these courses 
are being used by one or more officials in a 
large proportion of the reporting cities. In 
several cases cne of these courses has been 
used as the basis for a training class com- 
posed of local officials. Courses offered by 
regular correspondence schools in such fields 
as civil engineering have also been used to 
provide special training for individual em- 
ployees who came to their jobs without the 
technical or professional education required 
for advancement. 

This summary or sample of training being 
provided for municipal employees is not in- 
tended to be comprehensive or critical, but 
it should serve two purposes here. First, it 
emphasizes the responsibility of the manager 
to investigate the outside training facilities 
and programs available, or to assign this 
responsibility to some subordinate. Second, 
it provides an introduction and setting for 
the following summary of some of the train- 
ing policies reported by the managers par- 
ticipating in this survey. 


TRAINING POLICIES 
Optional or Compulsory Training. One of 
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the first questions to be answered for any 
particular training course or program is; 
Should this training be compulsory or op- 
tional with the employee? There is no single 
answer or policy that can be universally 
applied. At one extreme is the formal train- 
ing given to new employees, such as police 
or fire recruits. There is general agreement 
among managers and training experts alike 
that such training should be compulsory, for 
without such training the recruit cannot per- 
form his duties either effectively or safely. 
At the other extreme is training for advance- 
ment to a higher position, particularly if this 
training requires study outside of working 
hours. It would probably be futile, as well 
as unfair, to require any employee to take 
training of this kind, for if he is not willing 
to prepare for advancement he probably does 
not deserve to be advanced. In_ between 
these extremes are a number of cases on 
which there is no general agreement. Al- 
though no general policy can be prescribed, 
there are several guides that may be sug- 
gested. First, it is probably unwise to make 
compulsory any training that requires the 
employee to expend his own time or money. 
If the training is so essential as to be com- 
pulsory, it is a fair charge on the city’s 
treasury and timesheet. Second, and more 
important, compulsion usually provides a 
poor atmosphere for training. An unwilling 
trainee is usually an unreceptive one, and 
effective training cannot be achieved without 
the cooperative participation by the em- 
ployee. A better approach is to devise incen- 
tives or rewards that will make the employee 
want to be trained. 

Incentives and Rewards. The basic prob- 
lem of inventives is to demonstrate to the 
employee that he will profit from his train- 
ing activities. Such personal profits may 
assume one or more of several different 
forms. The most obvious form is promotion 
or a raise in salary, or both. Consistent with 
the best opinion of personnel and training 
officers, none of the managers reported any 
automatic or guaranteed promotion or salary 
increase as rewards for training. The general 
consensus is that if the training is effective 
it will be reflected in the employee’s perform- 
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ance, which in turn will be the basis for 
promotion. Even so, this relationship be- 
tween training and promotion has been gen- 
erally stressed by managers as a means of 
promoting interest in training. 

Another device that has been used by 
several managers is to make something of a 
ceremony of the presentation of certificates 
for completion of training courses. In the 
case cf correspondence courses and some of 
the short ccurses and training institutes, a 
certificate is awarded by the outside training 
institution, but in several cases special cer- 
tificates have been prepared locally for 
“oraduates”’ of courses given within the city 
government. Sometimes civic clubs or asso- 
ciations have participated in the presentation 
of certificates in order to add public recogni- 
tion to the other training incentives. 

Allocation of Training Costs. Closely re- 
lated to incentives and rewards is the prob- 
lem of who should pay for training. Here 
again a wide variety of practices and pol- 
icies was reported. In almost all cases com- 
pulsory training is paid for by the city, 
although the trainees occasionally are re- 
quired to buy certain materials or supplies. 
In courses for rookies, where there is an 
intensive training period before the employee 
is permitted to perform his regular duties, 
there is sometimes a special rate of pay in 
force during this period. It is also the gen- 
eral practice to pay the employee’s salary 
and all or part of his expenses during his 
participation in short courses or institutes. 
There is much less uniformity, however, with 
respect to the payment of tuition fees for 
optional, out-of-hours courses, such as cor- 
respondence courses or courses taken at local 
schools or colleges. In about a third of the 
reporting cities the employee as a rule pays 
his own tuition and expenses. In the other 
cities the city pays all or part of the training 
costs—at least for those courses that have a 
direct bearing upon the present or future 
work of the employee. An interesting arrange- 
ment found in several cities is for the em- 
ployee to pay the costs originally, with the 
city reimbursing him upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course. 

No general policy can be recommended 
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with respect to this problem of allocating 
training costs. There are two opposing points 
of view that need to be balanced. On the 
one hand, it may be argued that, since the 
employee expects to profit from his training, 
he should be expected to pay the costs. On 
the other hand it may be pointed out that, 
although the employee may not always be 
able to realize on his training investment, 
the city is almost certain to profit from the 
further training of its employees and that it 
should therefore pay the bill. A number of 
related factors need to be considered in 
arriving at the balance between these two 
points of view that will be most equitable 
and practical for any particular city. Among 
these factors are the level of municipal sa!- 
aries; the degree of relationship between the 
course and the employee’s present or future 
duties; the cost of the course; and the 
amount of time and effort required on the 
part of the trainee. As a general rule, how- 
ever, it may be suggested that the city which 
is not willing to make some contribution to 
the costs of employee training cannot expect 


its employees to develop or maintain much 


enthusiasm for the idea of self-improvement. 

Leaves of Absence for Training. More 
than half of the reporting cities occasionally 
grant training leaves. In most cases the 
leaves reported were quite short—from a few 
days to two or three weeks, and in these 
cases the leaves were all with pay. Two 
instances of one-year training leaves without 
pay were reported, one for a public health 
nurse and one for a city manager’s adminis- 
trative assistant. 

Another facet of this problem of training 
leaves is presented by courses being given 
within the city government. Here the ques- 
tion is whether the course should be held 
during or outside of working hours. In 
almost all cases of compulsory or urgently 
recommended training the courses are held 
during hours, but some exceptions were re- 
ported. In a small city or department, for 
example, it may be impossible to hold formal 
courses during hours, because the staff is too 
small to divide into two “shifts,” one to 
remain on duty while the other serves as a 
skeleton crew for the department. Training 
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during hours for high-ranking officials may 
also be difficult to arrange because of fre- 
quent interruptions caused by phone calls or 
“important” visitors. Most of the training 
courses reported for such officials were held 
after hours—either in the late afternoon or 
in the evening. 

Eligibility for Training. A particularly 
difficult problem that must be met in connec- 
tion with some training courses is that of 
deciding who is to receive training. There is 
no problem, of course, in recruit training or 
in other training provided for all employees 
of a particular class or group. But it may be 
a very difficult problem in training for ad- 
vancement or in training courses where the 
number of trainees must be limited—as in 
the case of police officers selected to attend 
the FBI police academy. Replies from the 
reporting cities reveal that there is no gen- 
eral formula or policy applied to this selec- 
tive practice other than that of choosing “the 
best-qualified or most promising persons.” 
In some cases this choice is left to depart- 
ment heads, but in most cases the manager 
participates in the selection. Where there is 
a fee involved, the city sometimes pays the 
fee for selected employees only but permits 
others to take the course at their own 
expense. 

Although the city may have to draw the 
line somewhere in its selection of trainees, 
it is probably better to err on the side of 
liberality than to adhere to a policy of strict 
selection. In the first place, a very strict 
selection policy may be construed by em- 
ployees as a predetermination of who is to 
be promoted, with the result that manage- 
ment will be charged with favoritism or 
“loading the dice.” In the second place, the 
training program may itself serve as one 
means of discovering promising personnel. 
Furthermore, the broadening of the trainee’s 
point of view through promotional or special- 
ized training may yield dividends to the city, 
even though the employee may not be in 
line for promotion in the immediate future. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


There are several conclusions and recom- 
mendations that appear to be warranted as 
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a result of this survey of training policies 
and practices. Some of these are based upon 
the policies and practices reported, while 
others are prompted by the omissions or 
shortcomings of the training activities re- 
ported. 

1. There is need for more attention to 
training “at the top.” There is a natural, 
but mistaken, tendency to concentrate on the 
training of beginners or on those operating 
employees who employ such obviously 
“teachable” skills as those required in the 
protective services or in accounting or utility 
plant operation. It is not that there is too 
much of this kind of training, but rather that 
there is too little training for administrative 
or supervisory officials. This top-level train- 
ing may be classified under two main head- 
ings: (a) training in such managerial func- 
tions as budgeting, planning, and organiza- 
tion; and (b) training in the techniques and 
philosophy of supervision—i.e., in the art of 
directing others. 

2. One of the greatest weaknesses in cur- 
rent training programs is the scarcity of 
competent instructors, and especially of 
supervisory officials who know how to teach. 
Instructor training programs for municipal 
administrators and supervisors have been 
provided through state vocational education 
agencies in several instances, but there is an 
urgent need for much more of this kind of 
training. The city that has supervisors who 
know how to teach not only has the nucleus 
for a formal training program, but it also 
enjoys a continual training program carried 
on by these supervisors in their day-to-day 
relations with subordinates. 

3. Too little attention is given to em- 
ployee participation in the formulation and 
administration of municipal training pro- 
grams. Experienced employees and super- 
visory personnel in particular are not likely 
to appreciate or respond to training which 
is handed down to them or training in which 
they play only a passive role. Two general 
approaches to this problem of employee par- 
ticipation may be suggested briefly. First, 
it is usually helpful to appoint one or more 
training committees, composed of a cross- 
section of officials and employees, to help 
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organize the training program, to participate 
in determining the form and content of train- 
ing activities, and to “sell” the program to 
their fellow workers. Second, more use can 
be made of conference or seminar types of 
training, in which the employees themselves 
do the teaching as well as the learning. 

4. Responsibility for training needs to be 
more clearly defined. Of particular value 
would be the designation of some one official 
to coordinate all of the training activities 
provided or participated in by the city gov- 
ernment. In the smaller cities, the manager 
himself is the logical coordinator. In larger 
cities, the manager’s administrative assistant 
may be given this responsibility, and in the 
largest cities a full-time training coordinator 
is needed. It should be clearly understood 
that it is not the job of the training coor- 
dinator to do all of the training or instruct- 
ing. The coordinator might occasionally 
serve as the instructor in courses that cut 
across departmental lines or in orientation 
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courses designed to give new employees a 
broad picture of the organization, activities, 
and objectives of the city government. But 
for the most part his job should be that of 
facilitating the training activities of others. 
Among his duties should be the following: 
to inform the manager, the department 
heads, and interested employees of the train- 
ing facilities available through outside agen- 
cies; to carry on preliminary negotiations 
with such agencies when so requested; to 
assist department heads with arrangements 
for “inside” training courses—preparation of 
teaching outlines and materials, securing 
“suest” instructors, and so forth; to assist 
department heads and employee training 
committees to survey their training needs; 
to assist the manager in formulating and 
administering his training policies; and to 
coordinate the various training activities ad- 
ministered by the city so as to prevent 
duplication of effort and to promote the 
maximum use of training resources. 


What's Burning In Your City ? 


By FREDERICK W. SHARP and HERBERT A. SIMON * 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of California, Berkeley 


A city’s fire loss to be intelligently understood must be 
examined in relation to what there is to burn. The authors 
suggest a new and practical approach to this problem. 


T is generally recognized that the final 
| test of a fire department’s operating 

effectiveness is the city’s fire loss. Two 
weaknesses, however, impair the usefulness 
of this index for judging fire protection 
efforts. First, a single large fire or conflagra- 
tion may multiply the annual fire loss several 
times. This difficulty can be overcome only 
by taking data from a sufficiently large area 


* Epitor’s Note: This article is a report on 
one portion of a three-year program of adminis- 
trative measurement studies being conducted by 
the Bureau of Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of California. Prior to joining the staff of 
the Bureau in 1940, Mr. Sharp was a graduate 
student at the University of California. Mr. 
Simon, who has been in charge of the three-year 
study, was a staff member of the International 
City Managers’ Association in 1938 and 1939. 


and averaging them over a period of years. 
A second and even more serious difficulty 
is that there is no generally accepted stand- 
ard as to how large the fire loss ought to be. 
The job confronting the municipal fire de- 
partment varies from city to city and from 
year to year in the kinds and amounts of 
burnable values which must be protected 
from loss. Only by a study of “what there is 
to burn” is it possible to apply a standard to 
“what is burning” in order to determine 
whether losses are high or low. 

This is accomplished in a crude sort of 
way when fire losses are expressed on a per 
capita basis. Since there is at least a rough 
relationship between the population of a 
city and the burnable property in it, the 
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use of population data introduces a minimum 
of comparability to fire losses. It has often 
been pointed out, however, that this method 
is open to serious objections and that a much 
closer approach to comparability can be 
made by relating losses directly to the total 
value of burnable property in the city,’ or 
relating the number of fires to the number of 
buildings at risk.2 That even these steps of 
refinement fall far short of any ideal is clear. 
A “building” may represent anything from a 
one-story bungalow to a manufacturing 
plant. A thousand dollar value on the as- 
sessor’s books may represent a dwelling, a 
portion of a store, an oil storage tank, or 
part of a warehouse. Each of these struc- 
tures is a unique and distinct risk and should 
be treated as such. 

The purpose of this article is twofold: 
(1) to describe a study, carried on by the 
Bureau of Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of California in the Oakland metro- 
politan area,® which had as its aim the devel- 
opment of a method of analyzing fire losses 
in relation to burnable values; and (2) to 
discuss the feasibility and the methods of so 
organizing building and fire loss records of 
a city that an analysis, as described in this 
article, can easily be made. 

A basic necessity in such a study is a valid 
and objective classification of buildings 
which will group together all structures fall- 
ing into the same general hazard class. The 
occupancy classification chosen was _ pat- 
terned after one suggested by the National 
Fire Protection Association.* It consists of 
30 classes of occupancies broken down within 





1 This alternative was proposed by Clarence E. 
Ridley in Measuring Municipal Government (Mu- 
nicipal Administration Service, New York, 1927), 
pp. 13-22. 

* The Committee on Statistics and Origin of 
Fires of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has encouraged this type of analysis. See Report 
of .... May 28, 1931 (summary tables following 
page 7, column heading “Building’’). 

3 Data for the study were made available by 
public officials in the cities of Oakland, Berkeley. 
Alameda, Piedmont, San Leandro, Albany, and 
Emeryville, California. This region covers ap- 
proximately 108 square miles with a total popula- 
tion of 462,500. 

4 See DeWayne E. Nolting, 4 Model Records 
and Reporting System for Fire Departments 
(Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1938). 
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five broad groups: (1) Public Buildings; 
(2) Dwelling Occupancies; (3) Mercantiles; 
(4) Manufacturing; (5) Miscellaneous 
Buildings. 

Structural characteristics were grouped 
according to designations in the Sanborn 
Fire Insurance Atlas under (1) fireproof and 
fire-resistive construction; (2) masonry- 
walled, wooden interior construction; (3) 
wood frame construction. Distinction in clas- 
sification was also made if the building was 
equipped with automatic fire sprinklers.® 

This method of classifying fire losses gives 
due allowance to the fact that one city may 
be primarily residential, another commercial, 
one may have predominantly frame struc- 
tures, while another may have mostly brick 
construction, and so forth. For example, in 
the city of Oakland dwellings make up 61 
per cent of the total improvement value, 
while in Berkeley they make up 69 per cent; 
mercantile and manufacturing structures 
comprise 21 per cent of the Oakland total, 
but only 9 per cent of the Berkeley total. 
Seventy-one per cent of the values in Berke- 
ley represent unsprinklered frame structures, 
compared to 64 per cent in Oakland. Seven 
per cent of the Oakland values are protected 
by automatic sprinkler systems, but less than 
1 per cent of the Berkeley values are so 
protected. 

With careful definitions drawn up for each 
class, the project resolved itself into three 
tasks: 

1. From the assessor’s records the values 
of all buildings in the area were obtained.® 
Each building was classified according to 
type of structure and occupancy, and all 
values for a given kind of building were 
added together. 

2. Losses for each fire which occurred 
during a five-year period were obtained from 
fire department records and similarly classi- 
fied according to the kind of building which 
suffered the loss. 


5 No distinction was made on the basis of roof 
covering, although preliminary analysis of the 
causes of fire suggests that this is an important 
variable that should be given consideration in any 
future studies. 


6 By applying the local assessment ratios, these 
were adjusted to true value. 
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3. For each class of building the loss per 
thousand dollars of burnable values was 
found by dividing the total loss in buildings 
of that class by the total value of all build- 
ings of that class in the city. 


OBTAINING AND ORGANIZING DATA 
ON VALUES 


On the basis of experience with the cities 
covered, two general methods of compiling 
building data appear feasible: (1) the survey 
method; and (2) the current inventory 
method. The first contemplates a periodic 
survey of buildings and their classification 
from available governmental and private rec- 
ords and actual field survey. The second 
method proposes the maintenance of a con- 
tinuous record of classified building values 
which can be summarized conveniently each 
year or whenever desired. The decision as to 
which method is to be adopted rests largely 
on the kind and scope of property records 
available in the city. Both methods, how- 
ever, are aimed at the same geal, namely, 
that of getting a bird’s-eye view of the 
nature of buildings within a city and their 
location and value. 

The survey method. \n Oakland the sur- 
vey method was employed because the build- 
ing data were not catalogued or assembled 
in any single record. This necessitated the 
compilation of information from many 
sources. Values were obtained from the 
county assessor’s office; information on 
structural types and sprinkler systems from 
the Sanborn Fire Insurance Atlases and from 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
and data on the occupancy class of each 
building from the sources mentioned above, 
from the city license bureau, and from actual 
field observation. Building values within 
each block were grouped according to class, 
and recapitulations of these block summaries 
were made for each census tract.’ Not only 
was this a convenient method of handling the 
data, but it also permitted a comparison of 


7For a discussion of the usefulness of the cen- 
sus tract in statistical analysis of the city, see 
C. E. Batschelet, “Use of Census Tracts in Solv- 
ing City Problems,’ Pustic MANAGEMENT, June, 
1939, pp. 171-73. 
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loss among various sections within the city 
as well as a study of loss ratios for the city 
as a whole. 

The inventory method. The inventory 
method can be used only when building rec- 
ords of a city are kept in one file and are 
currently revised so that all changes in a 
city’s burnable property are recorded as they 
occur. All pertinent information with respect 
to occupancy, construction, and value must 
be recorded for each building regardless of 
whether or not the building is taxable by the 
local jurisdiction. 

The assessor’s records in Berkeley ap- 
proached this ideal condition. At the as- 
sessor’s office a card file was kept of the 
buildings within each block, with most of the 
relevant data easily accessible. The data 
from each of the cards were compiled for 
each block and the summary recapitulations 
made by census tract in the same manner as 
in the survey method. 

Comparison of the two methods. The chief 
weakness of the survey method is the cost 
and time involved in making the compilation. 
The information has to be gathered labori- 
ously from many sources and then finally 
reconciled in the field. The survey of a large 
city requires several months of work by a 
competent clerical staff. 

The recapitulation of a perpetual inven- 
tory, on the other hand, is a simple matter. 
The information is compiled in one compact 
source and is always up to date. If the data 
are sufficiently voluminous to warrant it, the 
information from the building inventory can 
readily be transferred to tabulating punch 
cards. The ease, accuracy, and speed of the 
recapitulation are increased while costs of 
compilation are kept at a minimum. 

Practicability of the perpetual inventory. 
The maintenance of a perpetual inventory 
of a city’s structures is as practicable as it is 
useful. It would be visionary to suggest that 
the entire records of a city be adjusted to fit 
one need, or that a costly system be installed 
to obtain data whose value to the city is 
limited. However, the information required 
by a modern assessor’s office to determine 
building values objectively must of necessity 
include all the factors that are necessary for 
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the physical inventory of a city. A proper 
assessment can be arrived at only after 
analysis has been made of a building’s con- 
struction, its age, and its occupancy. Normal 
physical depreciation is a function of both 
the structure of the building and the uses to 
which it is put. For example, a factory would 
be entitled to a larger depreciation rate than 
a warehouse of similar construction. 

Even the summarization of data by cen- 
sus tracts may be considered to be an integral 
part of the modern assessor’s task. Land 
values, their increments or decrements, de- 
pend to a degree upon the nature and extent 
of development in different sections of the 
city. An over-all picture of each of these 
sections would give the assessor an objective 
basis for determining shifts in land values. 

Hence the costs involved in keeping an 
inventory of buildings may be considered 
an inherent part of the assessor’s primary 
function of appraising property for taxation 
purposes. All that is needed to make these 
data usable for analyzing fire problems is 
integration of records and cooperation of the 
various departments of municipal govern- 
ment in keeping them up to date. Efficiency 
in city operation dictates that the records be 
kept in such a fashion that they will serve 
the purposes of all the departments con- 
cerned. Such records should be looked upon 
not only as having value for periodic sum- 
mary but as having continual usefulness. 
They can be employed as a convenient tool 
in the operations of the city planning depart- 
ment, engineer’s office, and the fire depart- 
ment as well. 

If the assessment data for each major 
structure are tabulated on a card, the gen- 
eral information relative to construction and 
occupancy can be conveniently summarized 
on one part of this card. This portion of the 
card should contain columns for such items 
as the occupancy, building structure, sprin- 
kler system, height of structure, type of roof, 
and type of chimney. If the card contains a 
space for a plan of the building, each struc- 
ture can be given a number to provide easy 
reference to its description. In this manner 
subsidiary buildings such as garages, usually 
not numbered, can easily be recorded. 
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COMPILATION OF FIRE LossEs 


With the tabulation of building values 
complete, the next step in the process is to 
obtain the amount of each fire loss for the 
city under investigation. In the present 
study fire losses were compiled for a five- 
year period. Each loss was classified by the 
type of building damaged, using the same 
building classification as that used in the 
first part of the study. The chief difficulty of 
the survey method lay in the fact that build- 
ing occupancies did not always remain con- 
stant during the period under study, and in 
a few cases it was impossible to relate the 
loss card properly to the building classifica- 
tion. After the fire losses were classified they 
were summarized in the same way as the 
building values, for convenience in determin- 
ing the loss ratios. 

With a perpetual inventory set up and 
working properly within a city, procedures 
could readily be established whereby fire de- 
partment records would be closely integrated 
with the building records. This would be of 
material assistance to the fire department in 
determining accurately the amount of each 
fire loss and in securing long-term compara- 
bility in their loss records.® 

The plan would operate briefly as follows: 
When loss occurred in a building, the fire 
report would be made partially or wholly in 
duplicate and routed to the assessor’s office 
for building and valuation data. If this por- 
tion of the fire report were arranged in the 
same manner as the building data on the 
assessor’s cards, the proper identification of 
buildings would be facilitated. The duplicate 
form would serve to inform the assessor’s 
office that a fire had occurred, and secondly, 
when properly filled out by the assessor, 
would give the fire department the data it 
needs for proper classification and valuation. 
Upon the permanent record of the fire de- 
partment could then be entered the proper 
building classification, the loss incurred, the 
total value of the building in which the fire 
occurred, and other essential data relative 


8 See Percy Bugbee, “How to Determine Fire 
Losses,” Pusitc MANAGEMENT, January, 1940, 
pp. 11-13, for a discussion of the factors to be 
considered in determining loss. 
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to the fire. 

Summaries of fire losses could be analyzed 
periodically in relation to the summary of 
burnable values in the city. Such reports 
over a period of years would permit a study 
of trends within the city, and if other cities 
compiled their losses on a similarly objective 
basis it would be possible to make rough 
comparisons of fire losses. 


OBTAINING VALUATIONS FOR 
BUILDING CONTENTS 


The procedure suggested here is not an 
entirely satisfactory method for analyzing 
losses of building contents. At the present 
time reliable data on building contents are 
virtually unobtainable. In the absence of 
such data, two methods of measuring the 
approximate amount of contents at risk sug- 
gest themselves and should be more carefully 
studied. These are: (1) estimation of con- 
tents on the basis of building value; and 
(2) estimation on the basis of square feet of 
floor space within each class of building. The 
former method was used in the present study, 
but it is open to criticism on the ground that 
there is no necessary relation between value 
of buildings and value of contents. The 
second suggestion is based upon the assump- 
tion that within any particular occupancy 
group the value of contents per square foot 
of floor area is roughly constant. If experi- 
mentation and further analysis prove this 
assumption true, the contents loss can be 
analyzed by relating it to floor area. 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS IN ONE CITY 


Final analysis of the data compiled in this 
study is not yet complete. A preliminary 
tabulation of the data for one city reveals 
some interesting facts, however, and indi- 
cates the information that is obtainable from 
a study of this kind. 

Over a five-year period, 1935 to 1939, 
there were in this city 50 fires to each one 
thousand buildings. In one- and two-family 
dwellings there were 42 fires per thousand 
dwelling structures; in store-dwelling com- 
binations, 174 fires per thousand such struc- 
tures; in other mercantile structures, 76 
fires per thousand structures; and in apart- 
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ments, 116 fires per thousand structures. 

For the city as a whole over the same 
five-year period, the loss to buildings and 
contents was 24 cents per $100 true value of 
buildings at risk. When a single large loss 
to a reservoir of $75,600 is subtracted, the 
ratio becomes 16 cents per $100 value. For 
one- and two-family frame dwellings, the 
ratio is 18 cents; for frame store-dwelling 
combinations, 83 cents; for masonry-walled 
store-dwelling combinations, 15 cents; for 
frame apartments, 21 cents; for masonry- 
walled mercantile structures, 18 cents; and 
for frame mercantile structures, 67 cents per 
$100. For all frame structures the ratio is 
20 cents per $100; for all brick structures, 
11 cents; and for all fire-resistive and fire- 
proof structures, 2 cents. 

For the city as a whole, omitting the reser- 
voir fire, building losses made up three- 
fourths of the total, and contents losses the 
remaining one-fourth. For dwellings, build- 
ing losses comprised 80 per cent of the total; 
for mercantile structures, 48 per cent; for 
manufacturing establishments, 41 per cent; 
and for public buildings, 66 per cent. In 
frame structures, building losses made up 80 
per cent of the total; in masonry-walled 
structures, 46 per cent; and in fireproof and 
fire-resistive structures, 27 per cent of the 
total. 

Ratios of this kind can be calculated for 
all of the occupancy and structure classifica- 
tions in the city. In calculating ratios it 
should be borne in mind, however, that loss 
data must be treated with a great deal of 
caution, for in many cases the number of 
structures at risk is so small that the rates 
would be entirely unreliable. With a larger 
body of data gathered from a number of 
cities over a period of years, a much more 
comprehensive and adequate analysis could 
be made. 

Incomplete though these data are, they 
give a significant insight into the urban fire 
problem. They indicate clearly why fire 
losses vary so widely from place to place 
when structural and occupancy conditions 
are not taken into consideration. For ex- 
ample, the data cited above show that the 
loss ratio for frame mercantile structures 
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and frame store-dwelling combinations is 
three or four times as large as the ratio for 
frame dwellings and frame apartments. The 
loss ratio for all frame structures is twice 
that for masonry-walled structures, and ten 
times the ratio for fire-resistive structures. 
Hence a city or a portion of a city that is 
predominantly residential, or one having a 
great deal of fire-resistive construction, might 
expect a fire loss very much smaller than an 
otherwise comparable area having large com- 
mercial values, or mainly of wood-frame con- 
struction. 

The chief value of these data, however, 
will be to the fire administrator who wishes 
to get a clear picture of the specific condi- 
tions within his own city which are contrib- 
uting to its fire loss. Tabulations of fire 
losses alone will tell him how much of the 
loss is occurring in each type of structure 
and in each occupancy class; but these tabu- 
lations will not tell him whether a given class 
of structure is contributing to the loss out of 
proportion to the total value of such struc- 
tures at risk. An analysis, such as that de- 
scribed here, which relates losses to values 
at risk will direct his attention to those 
classes of property and to those parts of his 
city which are responsible for more than 
their share of fire loss. They will point out 
to him situations where there is a need for 


redistribution of equipment, or particular 
hazards where preventive measures might 
be effective. 

CONCLUSION 


The important decisions which must be 
made daily by the municipal administrator 
cannot be based upon “hunch” or “rule of 
thumb” techniques if efficient operation is to 
be maintained. Records existing in the mod- 
ern municipality contain a vast potential 
mine of information that is vital to the man- 
agement of the city’s services. They should 
be tapped to their fullest extent. 

This article has pointed out a practical 
scheme for utilizing a portion of these rec- 
ords. With little additional cost or energy 
they can be made to yield a physical inven- 
tory of the entire city—an inventory which 
will give a significant insight into the fire 
problem of the municipality. Information 
from these records will be extremely useful 
both to the citizen and to the administrator 
of the fire department. For the former it 
will serve as a guide to the more intelligent 
understanding and accurate appraisal of an 
important governmental function which con- 
sumes a considerable part of the local tax 
dollar. For the fire administrator it will 
provide important basic data, fundamental 
to the efficient administration of the fire pro- 
tection facilities of the city. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Water Works Association — Chi- 
cago, June 21-25. 

American Library Association — Milwaukee, 
June 21-27. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association — 
Buffalo, June 22-25. 

National Education Association — Denver, 
June 28-July 2. 

National Association of Assessing Officers — 


Denver, September 9-12. 

Civil Service Assembly — St. Paul, October 
1-3. 

International City Managers’ Association — 
French Lick, Indiana, October 11-15. 

American Public Works Association—Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 18-21. 

American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
Illinois, October 21-23. 
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CITIES AT WAR 


Price and Rent Control 


‘THE price ceiling is expected to stabilize 
the cost-of-living index at about 15 per 
cent above the 1935-39 level. Under the 
price regulations retailers must not charge 
more for their goods, with certain exceptions, 
than the highest prices charged during the 
month of March, 1942. However, some prices 
and service charges are fixed at previous 
levels. For example, the rentals on construc- 
tion and road maintenance equipment have 
been frozen at the rate charged October 1 to 
15, 1941. Price regulations are contained in 
General Maximum Price Regulations, Bulle- 
tin No. 1, issued on April 28, 1942, by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Rent control regulations extend over so- 
called “defense rentals” areas in which 
86,000,000 people live and where war pro- 
duction and military cantonments have put 
a strain on housing facilities and caused 
rents to rise sharply. In these areas rent 
ceilings are recommended on the basis of 
four specified 1941 levels. Landlords or local 
and state authorities are given 60 days to 
adjust the rents within the new ceilings. 
After that time the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration can appoint local rent directors to 
make the necessary adjustments. 


Transportation 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
early in May sent a letter to the mayors of 
all cities of 10,000 or more population, out- 
lining the procedure to be followed in setting 
up and operating the war transportation pro- 
gram, which will be directed by the Highway 
Traffic Advisory Committee of the War 
Department. This committee will work 
through a committee appointed by each gov- 
ernor, and the chairman of the state com- 
mittee will act as state administrator of the 
program. In his letter to the mayors, Joseph 
B. Eastman, director of the ODT, suggested 
“it is advisable that your local adminis- 
trators work through the state organization 
and not directly with the national office.” 
The purpose of the nation-wide war trans- 


portation program is (1) to prolong the life . 


of all transportation facilities now in use, 
and (2) to increase the efficiency of mass 
transportation facilities. These objectives are 
to be accomplished through systematic 
staggering of office, factory, and school 
hours; group-riding in private automobiles 
on a planned neighborhood-by-neighborhood 
basis; and improved regulation of local traf- 
fic. A manual containing detailed suggestions 
for setting up the war transportation pro- 
gram locally has been sent to municipal 
administrators. 

Methods of staggering business hours to 
relieve traffic congestion and overburdened 
transit facilities is the subject of a pamphlet 
entitled, Staggered Hours, recently published 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
There are three distinct ways in which stag- 
gering of hours can be applied: (1) depart- 
ments or groups of employees within any 
individual establishment; (2) the different 
establishments of a given area of traffic con- 
gestion, such as an industrial, commercial, 
or business office section of a city; and (3) 
the different categories of traffic such as 
industrial, office, school, shopping, and 
theater. 

Another approach to the problem was in- 
dicated by President Roosevelt when he 
recently called upon all federal agencies to 
work out a program for their employees 
which would substantially reduce the num- 
ber of automobiles necessary to take men 
and women to and from their places of work. 
Through a letter addressed to the American 
Municipal Association, the President called 
upon municipalities to adopt similar meas- 
ures for the conservation of tires, gasoline, 
and automobiles. 

Improvements in traffic control are being 
left mainly to city officials who have been 
asked to revise their systems con the basis of 
engineering studies. The chief object is to 
keep traffic flowing smoothly. This may re- 
quire setting up one-way streets, rerouting, 
adjustment of signal lights, and new regula- 
tions on parking. : 

Municipal vehicles used for the mainte- 
nance of light, power, gas, and water sup- 
plies, sewage disposal, garbage disposal, and 
sanitation are specifically exempted from 
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the order of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation curtailing local delivery services as a 
means of conserving transportation facilities 
and equipment. Aiter June 1 local private 
carriers using rubber tires are required to re- 
duce their total mileage at least 25 per cent 
in comparison to the corresponding month 
in 1941, 

Although tires for the operation of police, 
fire fighting, garbage disposal, and other 
essential services are obtainable, several 
cities have set up motor equipment survey 
boards to determine which cars the city owns 
are essential. Cincinnati has organized a 
municipal taxi service for employees using 
cars infrequently. Milwaukee city employees 
who normally drive have been instructed by 
the commissioner of public works to walk or 
ride street cars in cases where an essential 
public service and efficiency would not be 
impaired. By pooling the entire fleet of city 
cars, the city has been able to take 30 cars 
out of service and put them in storage for 
future use. In Dallas, Texas, the city man- 
ager has required that all but 19 of the city’s 
524 cars and trucks be stored in a central 
garage or in private garage space rented by 
the city. Employees are assigned cars from 
the pool on the basis of need and duties. 

The division of motor transport of the 
ODT recently issued a manual entitled, Keep 
"em Rolling, which deals chiefly with truck 
maintenance methods. The American Public 
Works Association is making an inquiry 
among selected cities to ascertain the most 
effective methods being used to conserve 
motor equipment and tires. 

Priorities 

The War Production Board during the 
week of May 11 vested broad authority in 
the directors of 13 regional offices, and a 
permanent office of organizational planning 
was established within the WPB to advise 
Director Donald M. Nelson on methods of 
simplifying and decentralizing the wide ad- 
ministrative operations of the Board. The 
setting up of regional offices may pave the 
way for the issuance of priority ratings from 
field offices rather than from the WPB in 
Washington. The Office of Organizational 
Planning, héaded by Luther Gulick, director 
of the Institute of Public Administration at 
Columbia University, will make a continuous 
study of the responsibilities and operations 
of the separate units of the WPB. 
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The Governmental Requirements Bureay 
of the WPB will continue to handle all con- 
tacts with federal, state, and local govern- 
ment agencies with regard to applications 
concerning their construction projects. A 
revised plan of procedures has been an- 
nounced with respect to the administration 
of the Conservation Order L-41, the so- 
called building “stop” order. Under the new 
plan all applications covering publicly fi- 
nanced construction which do not involve a 
request for priority assistance but are merely 
applications for permission to begin con- 
struction are to be transmitted by the appli- 
cant directly to the WPB in Washington, 
marked “Ref.: L-41” instead of being chan- 
neled through FHA offices. It was also an- 
nounced that applications for priorities 
assistance in connection with public construc- 
tion projects of whatever nature should be 
filed with the WPB at Washington the same 
as before the issuance of the L-41 order, 
except that highway projects will continue to 
be channeled through the state highway de- 
partments and the Public Roads Administra- 
tion in accordance with the instructions 
contained in PRA’s Administrative Memo- 
randum No. 148. Under an order issued by 
WPB on May 12 (Authority No. L-41-600), 
local governments are enabled to continue 
their spring and summer programs for build- 
ing essential public roads and streets by fil- 
ing monthly reports of material requirements. 
However, three important conditions are im- 
posed with regard to projects initiated under 
this new order: (1) Construction on a road 
or street project which requires the use of 
any steel is not granted unless such steel was 
owned or ordered on or before May 8. (2) 
The order does not assign any priority rating 
to deliveries of materials to be used. Applica- 
tions for priorities assistance must be filed 
as in the past in accordance with Prefer- 
ence Rating Order P-19-e, and the Public 
Roads Administration General Administra- 
tive Memorandum No. 148 dated January 
10, 1942. (3) The director of industry op- 
erations of the WPB may at any time order 
cessation of work on any road projects. 
Reports prescribed by the order must be 
prepared and filed on form PR-46 (now 
being revised for use in connection with 


_L-41) by the tenth day of each month with 


the district engineer of the PRA through the 
state highway department. Certain restric- 


. tions have been placed on the use of asphalt 
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and tar products for road construction and 
repair in the 17 Atlantic coast states. 

The Governmental Requirements Bureau 
of the WPB is planning to make a sample 
study of a number of municipal governments 
to determine the kind and amounts of all 
purchases made during a designated period, 
and on the basis of such information an 
attempt will be made to forecast local gov- 
ernmental needs of equipment, material, and 
supplies. 


Street Lighting 


Electric utility systems have been asked 
by the WPB to discontinue for the duration 
of the war all street lighting extensions ex- 
cept those needed for public safety. Excep- 
tions also are made in the case of critical 
areas “where traffic conditions are enor- 
mously aggravated by war industries, camps, 
airports, etc.” The Board. has stated that 
agreements between utilities and govern- 
mental agencies providing for extensions 
should be suspended. 


Payroll Deductions for War Bonds 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has adopted an 
ordinance establishing a voluntary payroll 
deduction plan for municipal employees, ef- 
fective on June 1, for the purchase of war 
bonds. The ordinance provides that the city 
comptroller, city treasurer, and the associate 
chief examiner of the civil service commis- 
sion shall formulate rules, methods, and pro- 
cedures to carry out the provisions of the 
ordinance, and a sum of $4,000 is provided 
for this purpose. Cincinnati, Ohio, adopted 
a similar ordinance on February 4. In both 
cities forms are provided for use by city 
employees in authorizing deductions from 
salaries or wages. 


Handling Injured Civilian Workers 


Blackouts are taking their toll of volunteer 
defense workers such as air raid wardens, 
especially in the Coastal regions, and in the 
absence of over-all federal legislation pro- 
viding for compensation insurance, the Social 
Security Board has established a procedure 
whereby temporary aid may be secured for 
volunteers who are injured while on duty 
during a blackout or air raid. Under this 
plan it is necessary for the local defense 
council to certify in writing to their county 
welfare agency: (1) that the injured vol- 
unteer was on official duty at the time of the 
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accident (giving details); (2) that the vol- 
unteer was officially appointed to his position 
and serving as a member of the citizens’ 
defense corps; and (3) details of the type 
of injury sustained, together with a state- 
ment of medical and hospital costs involved, 
should be included in the report. Under this 
plan it is possible for the federal government 
to pay hospital and medical expenses, and 
in addition to provide subsistence funds until 
such time as the injured person can resume 
his normal occupation. 

The Office of Civilian Defense has issued 
regulations relating to the duties and activ- 
ities of property officers who are to be 
appointed in cities that receive federal equip- 
ment. When such equipment is allocated, the 
OCD will request the appointment of a prop- 
erty officer and the bonding of this official. 


Police Radio and Auxiliary Police 


Instructions for both radio silence and 
blackouts of police radio stations are set 
forth in Restricted Order No. 1 of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission issued 
February 10, 1942. Police broadcasting is 
to be discontinued upon signal given by in- 
terceptor command that enemy planes are 
in the vicinity. The executive board of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
at a meeting in April, concluded that police 
broadcasting during actual war conditions 
was of doubtful aid to the enemy, but would 
be invaluable in directing evacuations, dis- 
patching rescue squads, and other emergency 
work, and therefore acted to request the 
Defense Communications Board to permit 
police broadcasting during emergencies. 

With regard to responsibility for the con- 
trol of auxiliary police forces, the executive 
board of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police has recommended that 
auxiliary police forces should be set up and 
controlled by the existing police head of the 
jurisdiction, that no power be given them to 
act except when called upon by the respon- 
sible police officials. It was recommended 
also that under no circumstances should 
auxiliary police be sent out on assignments 
without first reporting to the police station 
or to a regularly assigned police officer for 
proper instructions, and that all equipment 
used by auxiliary police forces should be re- 
tained at the police station, and issued only 
when an assignment calls for its use. 
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Deferment for Fire and Police Officers 


Some cities are having difficulty in retain- 
ing an adequate number of trained men on 
their fire and police forces. Major George 
H. Baker, chief of the manpower division of 
the Selective Service System, recently in- 
formed the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs that if the head of the fire department 
considers that one or more of his men meet 
the requirements for deferment, the chief 
may file a form (42-A) with the local draft 
board. The fire chief also may make an 
appeal from a local board classification of an 
employee within ten days after the date 
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when the local board mailed the registrant 
a notice of classification (Form 57). In the 
police field, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police has requested the Selective 
Service System to advise local draft boards 
to consider police service essential to the 
public safety and welfare and to honor 
requests for deferment presented by a chief 
of police for a man in his department when 
adequate evidence is shown that he is not 
replaceable. The IACP is of the opinion that 
the police service should be placed on the 
same basis as essential war industry occupa- 
tions. 





Cities Adopt Plans for Replacing 
Losses in Personnel 


 Byccag: governments are sustaining seri- 
ous losses of skilled personnel to the 
armed forces and to war industries, and are 
also having difficulty in obtaining replace- 
ments. Almost without exception, this situ- 
ation was reported by personnel officers and 
technicians who attended the Western and 
Central Regional Conferences of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, held in Oakland and in Chicago in 
May. On the basis of suggestions brought 
out in both meetings, increased emphasis 
will be placed on the employment of women 
for many types of work hitherto performed 
by men, such as meter readers, certain police 
duties, and transportation equipment oper- 
ators. Other devices for meeting critical 
shortages of personnel include the positive 
use of transfers; the reexamination and pos- 
sible lowering of minimum qualifications; 
the use of related registers; and pre-entry 
and in-service training programs. 
Resolutions adopted by both conferences 
urged continuation of the Cooperative Per- 
sonnel Recruitment Survey, a project car- 
ried on during the past year under the joint 
sponsorship of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Civil Service Assem- 
bly for the purpcse of developing methods 
of cooperation between local public person- 
nel agencies and the federal government. A 
further resolution adopted by the Central 
Regional Conference declared opposition to 
the practice of deferring the certification of 
persons subject to military service and re- 
fusing to offer them employment, because it 


is “of doubtful soundness from the stand- 
point of employment management,” and be- 
cause it is “discriminatory in denying nor- 
mal employment opportunities to persons 
who may soon assume life-and-death partici- 
paticn in the national defense.” 


Reductions in City Gate Rates for 
Natural Gas 


OLLOWING the recent United States 

Supreme Court decision in the Natural 
Gas Pipeline Company case, wholesale rate 
reductions were announced by that company 
to 10 utility customers, aggregating $3,763,- 
000 a year. Of this amount, $3,491,000 went 
to Chicago District Pipeline Company, which 
affects principally Chicago consumers; the 
rest applied mostly to Iowa and Nebraska 
communities. There were also refunds of 
$6.283,000, back reductions to September 1, 
1940. (PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, May, p. 146.) 

Beyond this immediate consequence, the 
Supreme Court decision has made the Fed- 
eral Power Commission much more effective 
in administering all interstate rates under 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938. Heretofore 
such regulation has been greatly hampered 
through opposition by the natural gas util- 
ities. Clarification of the Commission’s pow- 
ers has simplified procedure and will prac- 
tically stop unwarranted litigation and ob- 
struction. 

A prompt and important instance of sim- 
plifying procedure and terminating litigation 
appears in the Commission’s dealing with the 
Lone Star Gas Company. This utility oper- 
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ates mostly through Texas, serving particu- 
larly Dallas and Fort Worth, also many 
other communities in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Investigation of its rates was started ten 
years ago by the Railroad Commission of 
Texas, which in 1933 ordered a reduction; 
this continued in litigation until it was super- 
seded by the recent action. After the passage 
of the Natural Gas Act the company’s whole- 
sale rates came under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. Complaint 
against the rates was filed by the city of 
Dallas in June. 1941, and then the Commis- 
sion undertook an investigation, assigning 
about 20 accountants and engineers to audit 
the company’s books and records. What 
otherwise would doubtless have been a 
drawn-out proceeding has come to a prompt 
termination by virtue of the new dispensa- 
tion. 

A hearing date had been set in Dallas for 
June 8, 1942. Instead, however, a prehear- 
ing conference was held in Washington on 
May 4, and it resulted in the company’s 
acceptance of the Commission’s findings and 
in the acquiescence to its order by the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas, the Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma, and the supervisor 
of public utilities for the city of Dallas. 
Commissioner John W. Scott presided and 
acted on behalf of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. All this is different from prior prev- 
alent procedure. It saved time and expense 
and made rate reductions immediately avail- 
able to the public. 

The amount of total reduction was esti- 
mated at $2,071,000 a year. This is based 
on a uniform city gate rate of 30 cents per 
thousand cubic feet furnished throughout the 
company’s territory for domestic and com- 
mercial gas users, applying to 280 Texas and 
Oklahoma communities, effective May 15, 
1942. The previous gate rate was 40 cents. 
The company is obligated to pass the reduc- 
tion to its own consumers and to those of its 
affiliates. The annual reduction to Greater 
Dallas is $686.000. Fort Worth $315,000, 
Paris and Waco $102,000, other communities 
in Texas $895.000: Durant, Frederick, and 
other communities in Oklahoma, $73,000. 

Of general significance are the procedure 
and the basis of the reduction. First. the 
Commission made the determination of facts 
through investigation by its own accountants 
and engineers. Second, as to valuation or 
rate base it took the original cost of the com- 
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pany’s properties ($54,159,000), deducted 
accrued depreciation and depletion ($17,- 
185,000), and added $800,000 for working 
capital; and allowed a return of 6.5 per cent 
on the net valuation ($37,774,000). In addi- 
tion to this return ($2,455,000), the Commis- 
sion allowed reasonable operating expenses 
($5,328,000), annual depreciation and de- 
pletion ($1,678,000), and taxes ($1,585,- 
C00). The company was thus entitled to 
$11,046,000 compared with its actual rev- 
enues of $13,100,000 (for the 12 months 
ended February 28, 1942); hence its rev- 
enues were found to be excessive by $2,054,- 
000, slightly less than the reduction ordered 
as of May 15, 1942. 

Presumably the general procedure and 
basis of determination followed in this case 
will be applied to all other natural gas rate 
investigations. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion has already been concerned with more 
than a dozen such investigations—JoHN 
BAvER, director, American Public Utilities 
Bureau, New York. 


Welfare Officials Face New Tasks 


During Wartime 


ORE than one hundred state and local 
public welfare administrators met in 
Chicago on May 8 and 9 for the regular 
midyear sessions of the National Council of 
Local Public Welfare Administrators and the 
National Council of State Public Assistance 
and Welfare Administrators. 

Many local public welfare administrators 
reported unprecedented staff turnover, nearly 
100 per cent in one county, and suggested 
that the most promising answer lay in more 
attention to induction courses for new work- 
ers, together with the maintenance of the 
closest possible supervision. A discussion of 
rating performance on the job emphasized 
the point that ratings are chiefly useful in 
the continuing supervisory process, and that 
numerical sccres should not be unduly 
stressed. 

There was some discussion of various 
plans for emergency welfare services and 
their relation to various public and private 
emergency agencies. The group in general 
approved the New York City plan which is 
built upon the principle that there must be 
one primary authority for the coordination 
of such services and that such authority 
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must be derived from the regular, going con- 
cern of government tor the people who con- 
stitute it. 

With the present mobilization of man 
power for the war effort, all avenues leading 
to the reemployment of relief recipients are 
being explored by welfare departments. Out 
of the discussion of this problem came agree- 
ment on these general points: (1) restora- 
tion of the individual to a condition of self- 
support and individual adjustment is the 
ultimate goal of a public relief program; 
(2) the public welfare agency is primarily 
responsible for the rehabilitation of the in- 
dividual so that he may remain economically 
independent when placed; (3) the public 
employment service is primarily responsible 
for placement; and (4) if the public welfare 
agency undertakes any placement activity it 
should be cleared fully with the public em- 
ployment service so that there can never be 
competition between the two agencies in the 
placement of unemployed persons. 

On the question of manpower mobilization 
it was indicated that the major problems for 
welfare agencies are those related to migra- 
tion, working mothers, the employment of 
minors, and labor requirements for seasonal 
work. Through all the discussion of this 
topic and its many ramifications ran certain 
cautions: Don’t forget the employment serv- 
ices in these matters; be sure there is a job 
at the end of the journey and that the man 
in the case is capable of filling it; don’t push 
into jobs women and minors, not previously 
in the labor market, while employable men 
are still available. 

Reports from various parts of the country 
show that there is no pattern of organization 
or of relationships of public welfare depart- 
ments to war coordinating agencies, either 
at the state or at the local level. The experi- 
ence cited indicated that the best situation 
exists where local public welfare administra- 
tors are members of the local defense council 
with responsibility for the coordination of 
welfare services “in time of catastrophe.” 

The OCD is recognized as the coordinat- 
ing agency of existing government functions 
of civilian defense but it was pointed out 
that in the event of acute emergency a cen- 
tral command of civilian operations would 
be essential. This authority, it now seems, 
will rest with the OCD which will “draft” 
and utilize as its own staff the going depart- 
ments of health, welfare, and education, thus 
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avoiding any duplication of functions. Such 
“commands” however would not be issued 
to individuals engaged in the various services 
but would flow down through the regular 
channels of authority in the departments 
concerned. However, in a time of actual 
blitz the military would supersede all other 
authority. 

The state and local public welfare admin- 
istrators came together for a luncheon meet- 
ing to hear an address by Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator and chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission. He 
pointed out that on the basis of British 
reports the welfare services form the third 
great line of defense, the military forces and 
industry constituting the first two lines, 
There is little difference, he pointed out, be- 
tween the problem of a family made home- 
less by a bomb and that of a family made 
homeless by a flood, fire, hurricane. To co- 
ordinate defense and welfare services Mr. 
McNutt called for effective liaison work be- 
tween the welfare departments and the civil- 
ian defense agencies. “Red tape or debate 
must not stand in the way. Action must be 
taken by public authority when needed. . .. 
Funds must be made available through pub- 
lic authorities who alone may properly have 
the right to spend public funds.” 


Wartime Fiscal Policies Suggested for 
State and Local Governments 


A SERIES of four regional conferences on 
emergency fiscal problems, sponsored 
by the Council of State Governments, are 
being held in various parts of the country. 
Conferences already have been held in New 
York City and in Chicago and _ regional 
meetings for the southern and western states 
are planned for the near future. Although 
these conferences are concerned primarily 
with state cooperation in meeting wartime 
finance problems, much time has been de- 
voted to discussion of municipal fiscal prob- 
lems. Harold D. Smith, director of the 
budget, and representatives of the House 
Ways and Means Committee and of the 
Treasury Department participated in the 
two conferences that have been held. 

The conferences have urged that necessary 
machinery be created by the federal govern- 
ment for the purpose of working with the 
state and local governments in appraising 
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the rapidly changing situation arising from 
the war effort, and in determining the joint 
fiscal and operative policies to be adopted by 
all levels of government. Suggested fiscal 
policies which the conferences have recom- 
mended that state and local governments 
adopt are: 

1. Pay off debts. 

2. Build up balances by restricting ex- 
penditures and maintaining tax rates con- 
sistent with federal, state, and local economy. 

3. Sterilize these balances in dormant 
bank deposits or in federal government 
bonds. 

4. Prepare to offset possible postwar de- 
pression by developing programs and blue- 
prints for public works and services, and by 
accumulating means of financing them. 

5. Remove hindrances to production, con- 
vert state-owned facilities to war uses. 

6. Improve administrative management 
to conserve manpower and commodities and 
to minimize impairments of service. 

7. Join actively in the national economic 
policy to control the cost of living. 

8. Distinguish carefully between war- 
created local needs that warrant federal aid 
and those that should properly be met out 
of local resources. 

9. Reappraise their educational system 
with special consideration given to vocational 
training and rehabilitation. 

10. Reappraise existing health, welfare, 
and related activities and services in the 
light of changed economic conditions. 

Representatives at the Chicago conference 
which was held on May 15 and 16 recom- 
mended that to assist in furthering the war 
effort and to lay the foundation for a more 
satisfactory permanent fiscal relationship be- 
tween federal, state, and local governments, 
there should be: (1) co-operation and coor- 
dination between the three levels of govern- 
ment; (2) a permanent Federal-State-Local 
Commission to facilitate interlevel coopera- 
tion on fiscal and other matters: (3) reex- 
amination of local sources of taxation, par- 
ticularly general property taxation, to the 
end of greater efficiency and equity; and (4) 
reexamination of financial grants-in-aid and 
shared taxes looking toward a more satisfac- 
torv system. 

The last two conferences of the series will 
be held in Memphis, Tenn., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. A later issue of PuBtic MANAGE- 
MENT will report on program agreed upon. 
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Cleveland Buys Street Railway System 


"THE city of Cleveland, Ohio, on April 28 

began operation of one of the largest 
street railway systems in the country, the 
city having bought the transportation system 
for slightly more than $14,125,000. Cleve- 
land thus became the fourth of the 14 cities 
with more than 500,000 population to own 
and operate a municipal railway system. A 
fifth city, Philadelphia, owns but does not 
operate its municipal railway system. The 
street railways, serving the city and 20 sub- 
urbs, do an annual business of $15,000,000. 
The city must transfer 4,400 new employees 
to the city’s civil service system and adopt 
salary and wage schedules. 

The street railway system will be admin- 
istered by the director of public utilities, but 
the city has agreed to submit to the voters 
within one year a charter amendment pro- 
viding for supervision and administration of 
the system by a transit commission of not 
more than five members. The system will be 
exempt from payment of local taxes, except 
small amounts on nonoperating properties, 
and from federal and state taxes which 
amounted to more than $1,000,000 annually. 
This saving will all but meet the annual 
payment of principal and interest charges 
of $1,256,000 on $17,500,000 in mortgage 
bonds issued to purchase the utility. The 
credit of the city is in no way obligated to 
meet payments on the bonds, and no part 
of the cost of operation can be paid out of 
the city’s general fund revenues. The system 
is required by ordinance to be self-sustain- 
ing. The city obligates itself to charge such 
rates of fare, to restrict its expenditures, and 
operate the system in such a manner as to 
insure sufficient revenues to meet the pay- 
ments of the principal and interest on the 
bonds when due. 


Ten Cities in Detroit Defense Area 
Join in Regional Planning 


TEN cities are represented on the regional 
planning committee set up to assist the 
Detroit defense area in meeting the impact 
of overnight expansion of wartime industry 
which may bring a migration of workers 
comparable to that of the 1920’s. The com- 
mittee was appointed by the mayor of 
Detroit as a fact-finding, advisory and coor- 
dinating agency. The state planning com- 
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mission and the city planning commissions 
of Detroit and Dearborn are represented on 
the committee, along with the Engineering 
Society of Detroit, Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council, Huron-Clinton Parkway 
Authority, Federal Housing Authority, 
Wayne County Bureau of Taxation, and the 
cities of Pleasant Ridge, Ferndale, Highland 
Park, Grosse Pointe, Dearborn, Trenton, 
Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, and Romulus. 

A technical staff has been formed of per- 
sonnel loaned from the various agencies hold- 
ing membership on the committee, and 
studies of housing, transportation, and utility 
needs in the area now are under way with 
first report on immediate needs completed. 
Basic data are secured from the agencies di- 
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rectly concerned, and the information js 
clarified and coordinated for presentation to 
public officials of the cities and of the state 
and the federal government. Among other 
war-induced problems which will be studied 
are legal controls for rural and urban devel- 
opments, recreation, educational and cultural 
facilities, and evacuation problems for the 
metropolitan area. 

Formation of the Detroit regional plan- 
ning unit is an example of precautions which 
would benefit neighbor towns and cities in 
other war industry areas, since the problems 
of housing, sewerage, transportation, etc., 
raised by war conditions cannot be solved by 
the separate action of any one governmental 
unit, even with unlimited federal aid. 
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Bureau of the Census and National 
Safety Council 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 2,280 in April, 1942, a 14 per 
cent decrease as compared with April, 1941. 
Traffic deaths during the first four months of 
1942 were 7 per cent less than for the same 
months in 1941. 
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This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to April 15, 





1942, compared with the average for the five 
predefense years. The cost of living on April 
15, 1942, the latest date for which figures are 
available, was 16.6 per cent higher than on 
August 15, 1939; the cost-of-living index was 
98.5 on August 15, 1939; (1935-39 average = 
100), and on April 15, 1942, it had advanced 
to 115.1. The cost-of-living index is based on 
the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 
lower salaried workers in large cities. 
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The Bond Buyer’s Index stood at 2.33 per 
cent on June 1, 1942, the same as on May l. 
(Note: This is an index of bond yields; yields 
vary inversely with bond prices. Thus a low 
point on the graph represents a favorable mar- 
ket from the point of view of city officials, and 
vice versa.) The Bond Buyer’s Index averages 
yields of bonds of first, second, and third grade 
of 20 large cities. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















Assessing Street Cleaning Costs 


HE city council of Toledo, Ohio, recently 

passed an ordinance providing that the 
estimated total cost for sprinkling and cleaning 
the city streets in 1942, totaling $250,776, will 
be levied against benefited property on the basis 
of front footage, except for a portion which is 
chargeable to the city itself. The assessment is 
to be paid in one amount. 


Salvage of Street Car Rails 


Frankfort, Kentucky, has undertaken the re- 
moval of abandoned street car rails on city 
streets under a WPA project costing a total of 
$28,000 . . . In Asheville, North Carolina, the 
removal of street car rails is being effected by 
the use of a cable-winch-tractor arrangement 
which rips the rails from the pavement with a 
minimum of damage to the street surface. 


Survey of Surety Bonds 


The New York State Conference of Mayors 
and Other Municipal Officials has recently com- 
pleted a survey of surety bonding practices and 


premium payments in New York cities. A report: 


issued by the conference gives the total amount 
paid in premiums on surety bonds between 1935 
and 1940, and the total paid by surety com- 
panies to municipalities during the same period. 
The amounts paid by the surety companies to 
municipalities were approximately 26 per cent 
of the total premium payments. 


Trailer Regulations Upheld 


Citing rulings of the supreme courts of Mich- 
igan and Indiana, the Ohio Supreme Court on 
April 1 in Renker vs. Brooklyn upheld a mu- 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


nicipal ordinance which requires operators of 
motor vehicle trailer camps to keep daily regis- 
tration books of occupants, limiting parking of 
trailers to 60 days, and prohibiting such trailer 
or its occupants to again occupy such camp 
within the village for a period of 90 days 
thereafter. 


Women “Service Guards” for Police Force 


Because of the shortage of available male 
applicants for police work, women “service 
guards” are being recruited to supplement the 
police force of the Chicago Park District. They 
will be assigned to duty at school and church 
crossings and to guard cars and direct traffic in 
municipal parking lots. They will not carry 
firearms and will not be sworn in as special 
police. Fifty women will be selected by exami- 
nation for the initial group, which will be given 
a two-week training course before going on 
duty. Uniforms of the women police will con- 
sist of a navy blue gabardine skirt and jacket. 


Property Tax for Civilian Defense 


Seattle voters will ballot next fall on authori- 
zation of a special tax levy against all property 
to finance expenditures for civilian defense pur- 
poses. Since February Seattle has spent more 
than $50,000 of a $500,000 appropriation for 
civilian protection purposes and has earmarked 
an additional $125,000 for ordered supplies. 
Eleven per cent of the $50,000 went for salaries, 
54 per cent for supplies, and 35 per cent for 
equipment. 


Salary Increases in Detroit 


All salaried employees of the city of Detroit 
who earn $3,000 or less will receive a 10 per 
cent pay increase effective July 1, 1942. Em- 
ployees earning more than $3,000 a year will 
receive a $300 per year increase. 


Minimum Work Schedule Increased 


The minimum work schedule for Minnesota 
state employees has been increased from 35 
hours a week to 40 hours a week, “as a part of 
the national war effort.” The summer schedule 
work week has been set from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.M., Monday through Friday. 
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Cities Can Reduce Traffic Fatalities 


The 26 cities whose traffic control programs 
were reorganized by the Safety Division of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
prior to 1941 show a 30 per cent decrease in 
their traffic death rate for last year, as com- 
pared with the year preceding the reorganiza- 
tion. The 26 cities had an average rate of 17.3 
deaths per 100,000 population in 1941, as com- 
pared with a death rate of 24.7 per 100,000 
population for the year prior to the reorganiza- 
tion. The national death rate for 1941 was 30.0 
per 100,000 population. 


Why City Employees Quit 


A study of the separations from the service 
of 169 municipal employees in 22 municipalities 
in California, recently made by the League of 
California Cities, shows that 64 were in the 
police department, 30 in fire department, 38 in 
public works, and the remainder in various 
other positions. Out of the 94 police and fire 
officers, only six were drafted, 22 enlisted, 17 
were reserve officers, 22 left for defense jobs, 


| June 


and 27 left for nondefense jobs. In 10 of the 
cities, 11 per cent of the police force had left 
the municipal service. Practically all cities 
are granting leaves of absence only to employees 
who enter the military service. 


Fire Insurance Rates Reduced in Oregon 


Fire insurance rates on municipally owned 
property in Oregon cities will be reduced about 
25 per cent, according to the League of Oregon 
Cities, which had presented the Oregon Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau with information showing 
that insurance rates on municipal property were 
excessive. 


Opposes Tax on Municipals 


The Ways and Means Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives on 
May 15, 1942, voted against the Treasury De- 
partment proposal to subject income from state 
and municipal bonds to federal income taxes. 
The Senate Finance Committee, however, must 
still study the tax bill and amendments may be 
proposed from either House. 














The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














RETIREMENT PLANS FOR PuBLIC EMPLOy- 
EES. The Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
May, 1942. 12pp. 25 cents. 

This report presents a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the factors which should be considered 
in planning a retirement or pension plan for a 
local government. 


CasE REPORTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Nos. 61-80 inclusive. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1942. Variously paged. $1.60 for the 20 
reports; 10 cents each. 

This new group of reports, ranging from 4 
to 12 pages each, continues the series of valu- 
able reports on how administrators have solved 
particular problems. For example, Report No. 65 
is entitled, Management of a Passenger Car 
Fleet, which covers the experience of the city 
of Cincinnati. Other reports deal with prevent- 
ing abuse of per diem allowances, organization 


of a service where more than one department is 
involved, dealing with an emergency situation 
involving personal grievances, and an induction 
program for new clerical employees. 


Better Cities. By Charles S. Ascher. Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 22pp. 

This is the third of a series of pamphlets by 
the NRPB on postwar problems. The first two 
pamphlets were After Defense —What? and 
After the War—Full Employment. 


TREND OF TAX DELINQUENCY, 1930-1941: 
CitreEs oF Over 50,000 PopuLaTtion. By 
Frederick L. Bird. Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., 290 Broadway, New York. 1942. 
36pp. 

This report presents data for 150 cities on 
year-end delinquency on current levies, total 
annual tax collections, and the collection of 
delinquent taxes. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


CouNTY GOVERNMENT IN VIRGINIA—A Sym- 
postuM. Bureau of Public Administration, 
P. O. Box 1667, University, Virginia. 1942. 
62pp. 50 cents. 

ELECTORATE IN AN ALABAMA COMMUNITY. By 
Charles W. Smith, Jr. University of Alabama, 
University. 1942. 31pp. 

FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEY OF 
HAMTRAMCK, MICHIGAN. Michigan Munici- 
pal League, 205 South State Street, Ann 
Arbor. 1941. 138pp. 

GENERAL MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATION. United 
States Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. April 28, 1942. 30pp. 

GRowTH OF A CiTy GOVERNMENT. By Lent D. 
Upson. Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research, 5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit. April, 
1942. 27pp. 

INDEXING BoroUGH ORDINANCES. Pennsylvania 
Government Administration Service, 34 Blan- 
chard Hall, 36th and Walnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 1942. 15pp. 

Let’s Stop Noise. National Noise Abatement 
Council, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
1Spp. 

MANUAL FOR CITY AND VILLAGE CLERKS IN 
Wisconsin. League of Wisconsin Municipali- 
ties, 30 East Johnson Street, Madison. April, 
1942. 144pp. $1. 

OPERATION OF PINBALL MACHINES IN THE CITY 
or NEw York. Department of Investigation, 
Municipal Building, New York. December 
17, 1941. 34pp. 

PROTECTION OF CULTURAL RESOURCES AGAINST 
THE Hazarps oF War. National Resources 
Planning Board, Washington, D. C. February, 
1942. 46pp. 10 cents. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT UNDER WAR PRESSURE; PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE ON 
GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT. Edited by A. D. 
H. Kaplan. School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance, University of Denver, Denver. 
1942. 340pp. $3. 

TECHNIQUE OF EXECUTIVE CoNTROL. By Erwin 
H. Schell. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42 Street, New York. Revised 
1942. 248pp. $2. 

Town oF Montciair, New Jersey; A Stupy 
OF MUNICIPAL SERVICE AND FINANCE. The 
Princeton Surveys, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 1942. 33pp. 


DEFENSE 


EMERGENCY PLAN FOR GASOLINE RATIONING. 
Office of Price Administration. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1942. 18pp. 

GOVERNMENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1942. SOpp. 

LEGAL PROBLEMS INVOLVING CIVILIAN PROTEC- 
TION Workers. By Ambrose Fuller. Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1942. 17pp. 

MopERN DEMOUNTABLE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ScHoot Burtpincs. By Alice Barrows. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 
1941. lipp. 

PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTING WAR RATION BOOK 
ONE FOR INDIVIDUAL CoNSUMERS. Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D.C. 
March, 1942. 53pp. 

RECOMMENDED BUILDING CoDE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR NEW DwELLING CONSTRUCTION WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO WAR Housinc. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
April, 1942. 110pp. 

SMALL TowN MANUAL. Part 1: How You 
Can Win the War at Home; Part 2: How 
You Can Improve Business in Your Town. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 81pp. 


FINANCE 


Census Data AVAILABLE FOR USE IN ESTIMAT- 
ING Tax YiELpDs. Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
4pp. 50 cents. 

City Surety Bonp Survey. New York State 
Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal 
Officials, 6 Elk Street, Albany. 1942. 34pp. 

Cost ACCOUNTING AND WorK MEASUREMENT 
IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Irving 
Tenner. Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. May, 
1942. 72pp. $1. 

FEDERAL AND STATE Arp: 1941. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 
April, 1942. Sipp. 

MANUAL OF INSPECTION; A GUIDE TO INSPEC- 
TION OF MATERIALS, SUPPLIES, AND EQUIP- 
MENT PURCHASED BY City. Office of the 
Comptroller, Municipal Building, New York, 
1942. Variously paged. $1.50. 

ORGANIZATION OF KENTUCKY LocaL Tax As- 
SESSMENTS. By James W. Martin and Glenn 
D. Morrow. Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 1941. 
85pp. 

PROCEDURE FOR THE RECEIPT AND DISBURSE- 
MENT OF PuBLIc Moneys. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1942. 15pp. 35 cents. 

PURCHASING IN Kansas City ScHoots. Civic 
Research Institute, 711 Waltower Building, 
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Kansas City, Missouri. April, 1942. 2I1pp. 

STATE AND LocaAL GOVERNMENT Dest: 1941. 
United States Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. April, 1942. 52pp. 

Tax Systems; A YEAR Book oF LEGISLATIVE 
AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION. Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., 214 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 1942. 382pp. $8.75. 


FIRE 


TRAINING MANUAL FOR AUXILIARY FIREMEN. 
By Horatio Bond, W. F. Heisler, and R. J. 
Douglas. National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 1942. 
416pp. $1.50. 

LEGAL 


ADMINISTRATION OF MUNICIPAL LEGAL SERV- 
Ices: The Chicago Law Department. By 
Robert W. Siebenschuh. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1942. S8pp. $1.50. 


PERSONNEL 


EFFICIENCY RATING MANUAL. United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 32pp. 

EMPLOYEE TRAINING. By Alfred M. Cooper. 
McGraw-Hill Company, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York. 1942. 3llpp. $2.50. 

GOVERNMENTAL PERSONNEL; THE PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE AS A CAREER. Papers presented at the 6th 
Annual Conference on Current Governmental 
Problems, October 31-November 1, 1941. 
Bureau of Public Administration, Massachu- 
setts State College, Amherst. 1942. 90pp. 

SURVEYING PREVAILING SALARY RATES. By 
Ismar Baruch. Article in April, 1942, issue of 
Public Personnel Review, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. pp. 86-99. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF REFUSE IN 
TENNESSEE. By Paul K. Walp. University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. May, 1942. 27pp. 

CONSTRUCTION Costs, 1942 EDITION. Engineer- 
ing News-Record, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York. April 23, 1942. pp. 121-264. 

CONTINUOUS PLANNING OF PUBLIC WorK IN 
BENTON HARBoR, MICHIGAN. Planning, Co- 
ordination and Development Committee, City 
Hall, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 1942. 35pp. 

Our Pustic Works ExPERIENCE. National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 36pp. 10 cents. 

ProposeD PostwAR Works PRoGRAM. Plan- 
ning Commission, Municipal Building, New 
York. April, 1942. 3lpp. 25 cents. 


S1x-YEAR PROGRAM OF MUNICIPAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS FOR GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Mayor, City of Greenwood. March, 1942. 
5lpp. 

TRAFFIC 


LocaL PASSENGER TRANSPORT. Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D.C. April, 1942. 13pp. 

UNIFORMITY IN HIGHWAY TRAFFIC CONTROL, 
Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic Control, 
Saugatuck, Connecticut. 1941. 83pp. 


UTILITIES 


(1) Typicat Gas Bitts: MuIppLe ATLANTIC 
STATES— NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. 48pp. (2) TypIcaAL Gas 
BILLs: SoutH ATLANTIC STATES. 25pp. (3) 
TypicaL Gas BiLts: East SoutH CENTRAL 


STATES. 12pp. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 
WELFARE 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF ALCOHOLICS. League 
of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers 
Building, Richmond. 1941. 14pp. 25 cents. 

CoMMUNITY CHEST RESPONSIBILITY FOR Hos- 
PITAL CARE. Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., 155 East 44 Street, New York. 
February, 1942. 12pp. 20 cents. 

CRIME IN NEw York City IN 1941. Citizens 
Committee on the Control of Crime in New 
York, 50 Lafayette Street, New York. 1941. 
49pp. 

EFFECTIVE RuRAL SoctAL WoRK THROUGH 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. By Gertrude V. 
Withers. American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. May, 
1942. 42pp. 30 cents. 

INDIVIDUALIZED SERVICES FOR THE AGED. By 
Mabelle H. Whitacre and others. Family 
Welfare Association of America, 122 East 22 
Street, New York. 1941. 36pp. 35 cents. 

NINETY-DAyY EXPERIMENT OF CHICAGO RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION ON DEPENDENCY INVESTI- 
GATIONS FOR SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, DE- 
CEMBER 8, 1941, THROUGH Marcu 7, 1942. 
By Dorothy Sherman. American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. April, 1942. 10pp. 10 cents. 

OUTPATIENT CARE FOR THE NEEDY. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1942: 16pp. 

RELATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 
IN MARYLAND TO THE CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
Councits. American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
17pp. 10 cents. 
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OLINA, . 
1942, Personnel Exchange Service 
; POSITIONS OPEN in the National Housing Agency. Mr. Edy was 
mail KENOSHA, WISCONSIN (48,465). City Man- formerly ma manager at Berkeley, Dallas, 
; ager. Following a council election, LeRoy Flint, ig oledo. di [fi , 
: Wolfe, manager for the past year, has resigned O. E. UTCHINGON, Giecter of HRARCEe Mm 
NTROL. ‘sa . ‘e . Bedford, Ohio, since 1932, has been appointed 
ontrol and applications are being received by City . £ that ci H gr rns 
1 Clerk B. Herrmann. Out-of-town applications a wane aie that city. — eS ad 
are desired; present salary, $5,300. + he Bae pw A es © 
PorTsMOUTH, OHI0 (40,466). City Manager. — oy uM — ne oe 
The city council will consider out-of-town appli- h a y of K ee eee ae 
-ANTIC cations for the position left vacant by the death chy manager ¢ h a my, peo wd 
axD J of Richard Biehl. The salary will probably be [He Past two Yer, Hae nen ee Avener 
_ Gas $5,000, and applications may be addressed to administrator of the National Housing Agency. 
. (3) Mayor Harold Clayton, P. O. Box 175, Ports- Mr. Moore was for several years ay the staff of 
NTRAL mouth the International City Managers’ Association, 
Office. ; . p and later consultant in public service training 
APPOINTMENTS in the United States Office of Education. 
CHARLES H. Brown, Jr., city comptroller, Dona.p M. OaKEs, assistant city manager for 
has been appointed city manager of Niagara seven years, was appointed city manager of 
Falls) New York, to succeed W. D. Robbins, Alpena, Michigan. Arnold M. Hopperstead had 
pa deceased. served that city since 1934. 
Seber: Joun N. Epy, executive assistant and budget R. D. WickHaM, secretary of the Alhambra 
ne officer of the Federal Works Agency, has been (California) Civil Service Board, has been ap- 
C ad appointed assistant commissioner for adminis- pointed city manager of that city. 
York tration of the Federal Public Housing Authority 
itizens oe 
| New 
“ THE HOME FRONT 
OUGH 2 ; 
de V. HILE we are saving democracy in the world, let’s be sure we preserve it here 
socia- at home and make it do its job efficiently and effectively. That’s the essence 
May, of what we’re fighting for. Only in those places where it has been too inefficient 
. By to do the job at hand has democracy collapsed. 
eg Local, county, state governments have steadily improved—there simply is no com- 
" parison between their quality today and 48 years ago when the NATIONAL 
ELIEF MUNICIPAL LEAGUE was established as the focal point of efforts by farsighted 
~~ citizens, public officials, administrative technicians, and political scientists to find 
1942. practical solutions of the problems of democratic government. 
The Model City Charter (revised 1941 for the fifth time), which has had more 
influence on the improvement of local government than any other single document, 
rican is just one of many model laws, administrative systems, studies, and pamphlets 
st 60 issued by the League. 
TENTS For free list of Current Publications and descriptive folder write 
"ENSE 
socia- NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
942. » 
1 299 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory, 
€. B. Black N. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 


R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd W. G. Fowler E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch H. F. Lutz 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 








HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans ¢ Zoning Plans 
and Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zon- 
ing Cases ¢ Land Subdivision ¢ Complete 
Service on Large-Scale Housing Projects ¢ 
Park Design ¢ Estate Planning 


317 North Eleventh St. St. Louis, Mo. 














BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-S mith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO. . . 107 West Linwood Bivd. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electric Light, Power — Natural Gas 


202 Fairfax Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








CITY EXECUTIVES! 


We can POPULARIZE your management of city 
business with MOTION-PICTURE service dramatiz- 
ing your work in directing activities: Welfare, 
Recreation, Public Works, etc. Show Motion-Pictures 
in Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. 


Correspondence Invited 


ERICKSON CAMERA SHOP 
6321 Brookside Plaza Kansas City, Mo. 


THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 














THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 


applying. 
Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 

















THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of 

Municipalities for Local Tax Purposes. 

Illustrated brochure and moving picture 
film upon request. 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





